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cation in the United States has always been and is 
miw a great national asset It has been a mapr 
force in setting the pattern for all of higher educa- 
tion as i.he best system in the world — a priniuctive 
combination of diversity, of dynamic change, of 
high quality, of institutional autonomy, of academic 
fret»dom, of attention to the individual student. But 
members of the Task Force on Stale Pohcy and 
Indetvndent Higher Hducation, have serious con- 
tx^rns for the strength of the private sectijr should 
current trends and pt>licies continue. 

The purpt>si*s of this re{:H>rt are to 
examine the role of private higher educatii^n in 
meeting public purposes, to consider how state 
{.♦olicies affect this role and to make recommenda- 
tions KiSi»d on our ol:>servations. Our findings 
warn of serious causes for concern, and our recom- 
mendations include preventive measures that de- 
serve early consideration. 

The task force believes that we, as a 
nation, need to preserve and even impwve the 
whole American system of higher education. That 
system has provided. 

mmmm Grealcr oppi>rlunity to enter higher 
education than in anv other nation in the world. 



— ^ More diversity of choice ti>r 

students. 

^ The highest inlcmatiimal level oi 
research and Ph.D. training in an tvonomy where 
40*^ of the increasi* in 4>utput per jxTMm employed 
is due to advances in knowledge. 

— Responsiveni^s to the changing 
demands of the labt^r market in which advanceti- 
level educatiim and training is pariicularly impor- 
tant to that 20''; of increased output pt*r worker due 
ity education in all its fi>rms. 

A nation uf well educated }XH>ple 
that has a majw role in guiding the destiny of the 
world of the future. 

A quality ot lite tor many individu- 
als that is closely related to the tjuality of the edu- 
cational system. 

We Si*e, ho**\*ver, several develop- 
ments that threaten to erode our system of higher 
education: 

We have already experienced a 
diminished role for the private sivtor which histori- 
cally has strongly established the lone of the entire 
system. Since 1*>50, the private Sinrtor's share of all 
enri)llments has decreased from ; to 22^^ . 



VVc set' threats to the continuinji 
ti!^al htMlth of the private sector. 

We lind .ilso that the cU»ely related 
independence ol the public sinrtor and of its cam- 
pus-Kised governance is enniinj;. 

We recoj;ni/e that each slate's poU- 
cies arise Irom its unique histt>ry, traditions and 
mvds. No one mixlel will tit every state. I Io%v- 
I'ver. we conclude that any weakening; of the pri- 
vate Mt tor or of the inde^x-ndence oi the public 
Mvtor, i»r both, threatens to place the American 
system ot hi>;her education at risk. 

This report addresses these actual 
and pUential trends, suggests M>me Milutions and 
makes ret ommendat ions for public policies that will 
enhance the opptirtunity fiir the private sector to 
ser\ e as a vital part of an excellent system of higher 
evUication ft»r the nation. We now have such a 
system; the challenge is lo preserve it. 



j^^^ July 1987, the Education 
Commission of the States (ECS), under the chair- 
miinship of Governor John Ashcmft of Mit»si^uri, 
convened the Tnsk Force on State Policy and Inde- 
pt»ndent 1 figher Educatit>n. The group was av 
chaired by Ashcn>ft and Clark Kerr, pn^sident 
emeritus of the University of Caliibrnia- 

The grtuip ri^eived the folUnving 

charge: 

To develop a consensus regarding 
principles that should guide state relations with the 
private sector of higher education in the next 
dei«ide 

To develop bn>ader awareness and 
understanding of the ways that private colleges and 
universities contribute to public policy objecti\'es 

To develop a factual base for under- 
standing the current status of private colleges and 
universities and the effects upim the private sector 
of stale policies for planning, finance and account- 
ability 

^ To rtvcmimend slate pi>Ucy alterna- 
tives that will contribute to the continued vitality of 
the independent sector and its capacity to serve 
public policy objectives 



The task fierce met several tinu^s, 
ctmimissioned a series of technical reports from 
experts on a variety of aspt^tts ot state jxilicies and 
private higher iniucation, convened Regional forums 
throughout the country to gather the views of con- 
cerned tHjucators and cili/ens, and now has com- 
pleted this report outlining its findings and reccmi- 
mendaliims. 

A series of supplementary niimo- 
graphs, based on the experts' repi>rts to the task 
force, will be publishtni by ECS (see ApjX'ndix B). 

The task force and HCS wish to 
acknowledge, with thanks, the financial suppi>rt of 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc. and the AT&T Founda- 
tion. 
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\vf,vs and universities in the United States con- 
tribute in concrete, measurable ways to the siKial 
cultural and Lvonumic life of the nation and the 
states in \>hich they are kKateti/ Making up 5?' ; 
ot all collegLH. and universities, thc^' institutions 
offer diverse i»ppt>rlunities lo 2i> million students. 
They art* a vital contributor lo the capacity of the 
higher educatiiMi system to rL^pt>nd to pressmg 
demands tor an educatetl work force and for re- 
search and technology Ihev stimulate indepen- 
dence, autommn and diversity in all higher 
education. And b> serving imp)rtant public pur 
pise^, largclv with private resotuces. they pnn ide .1 
valuable and tinanuallv prudent service \o the state 
and nation. 

l-or each ^late, these conlnbutions 
ditter greatly de{vnding cni the numlvr, si/e and 
missions ot private instilutiiins. (St»e Map 1 at the 
end ot this chapter and Appendix A.) 

Access, Choice and Opportunities 
for Students 

The students who attend private 

jnstitutiims chiutsc* among a tar richer array of insti 
tutions than is as ailable, 4)r even possible, in the 
p\iblic sect4>r. The range ot missions i^f private 
institutit^ns is extraordiiwrv: liberal arts colleges, 
Ci^mprehensive C4)lleges and universities, research 



universities, two-year colleges, historically black 
ei>lU^es. women's C4)lleges, chuah-relaled colleges, 
seminaries, rabbinical schiH>ls, Bible colleges, sepa- 
rately established sihtH>ls i>t law, medicine, engi- 
neering and business. Native- American colleges, 
teu'her colleges, and institutes oi art, dt^ign. music 
and architecture,- ^ 

Dverall, private and public in^titu- 

lu)us enroll essentially the same projx)rtion ot mi- 
norilv students, although Hispanic students enroll 
in public institutions (particularly community ci>l- 
leges) at a slightlv higher rate.' Private institutions 
histoncaih base led the nation in educating minori- 
\n 1^N7. about 5b of hisloricallv black insti- 
tution*^ were pri\ate. 

_ Private mstitutions also si rve stu- 
dents from a \n ide range oi income levels, in part 
because they invest substantial dollars in student 
aid. In 8^, privaie institutions pnwided, from 
their own resmiat^s, $2 b billum in undergraduate 
financial assistance - up tnMU i\2 billion (adjusted 
for inflation) in PCO-Tl, or a lil2S increase." U is 
estimated thai b2 billiim i^f this S2 b billion was 
ba'^ed on neeii 

I he l^Hh median family inci>me of 
sludents at private ci>lleges was tjuile similar to that 
ot sludents at public institutions — only S2,iKH) 
more. Mi^rcnn er, based on studies conducted in 
states with detailed data, there is evidence that 
tamilv inc4 lines of students attending a flagship 
state university campus frequently are higher than 
at c4>mparablc indefvndent colleges and imiversi- 
ties " 

« 1 r 



Ninety-five percent of ihe nation's 
MH) liberal arts colleges — undergraduate institu- 
tions that offer more than half their degrees in arts 
and science fields — are private nonprofit institu- 
tions." 

_ Almost StH) private colleges and 
universities have a religious affiliation," and many 
others also emphasize ethical values. For students 
vi^ho see higher education and their religious C4>n- 
cems as intertwined, private ci>lleges and universi 
tics are essential, not optional. Catholic colleges, 
numbering 250 institutions, have, among other 
contributions, provided a spicial welcoming envi- 
ronment to generations of children of Catholic fami- 
lies; the Christ-centered" Protestant colleges (about 
125). including members of the Christian College 
Coalition, have done the same for children of fami- 
lies with this religious jx'rsuasion. And the more 
than 400 colleges and universities affiliated with 
"mainline" Protestant denominations have led, from 
the nation's earliest days, in providing values- 
driven liberal arts education. 

All but two of the 21X) single-sex 
colleges in the nation arc private,'" 

_ Small size is an advantage that 
many private colleges offer students. 

Of those colleges that enroll fewer 
than \,iW students, 85'7, are private, whereas of 
tht>se institutions that have more than 10,IX)0 stu- 
dents, 90'}? are public." Many private colleges also 




provide to the small communities in which they are 
located the only source of advanced education and 
cultural programs. 

«^ Private institutions are major prtv 
viders of opportunities in graduate and professional 
fields. In many areas of the nation, whether urban 
or rural, they are the principal st>urce of further 
professional education for adults. Nationally, pri- 
vate institutions enrol! 33'y of all graduate stu- 
dents,'' grant M of all first professional degrees 
and award 3b'7, of all Ph.Ds.'' In state after stale, 
private institutions are key providers of graduate 
programs in fields such as education and business 
administration.'^ 

These facts demi>nstrale some of the 
historic and current contributions and ci>mmjtments 
of private colleges and universities to provide a 
wide variety of educational experiences and oppor- 
tunities to the nation's youth and adults (see Chart 
1 at the end of this chapter). 

Responsiveness to Society's Demands 

Private institutions respond swiftly 

to changing sixietal needs and to new clienteles. 
They tailor programs to meet kxral conditions, shift 
restnirces without having to consult through several 
layers of boards or commissions and concentrate on 
specific population groups. 



mmmm As ihv Heed for more and belter- 
trained teachers grows more urgent, the capacity of 
private institutions to train teachers gains signifi- 
cance. Private institutions, with of students 
overall grant 287/ of all bachelor's degrees. 26*7* of 
all master's degavs and of all di>ctoratt»s in 
education/'' 

Private colleges also a*present a 
vilal source of new faculty members at a time when 
the nation faces a massive turnover of the academic 
professi>rale in the mid-NWs and beyond. Private 
institutions have an exemplary rtvord of prtnlucing 
graduatt*s who eventually receive Ph.l>s: 63 of the 
68 institutions thiit produce the most Ph.Ds, on a 
ptT<apita basis, are private institutions.^** 

Research universities are widely 
rtvi>gni/t*d as indispensable elements of the nation's 
capacity to compete in the world econi>my. Of the 
104 maji^r research universities in the nation, 33 are 
private.*" 

Stimulation of Autonomy, Diversity and 
Innovation 

One of the mi>st important, yet 

frequently unrect>gnizt*d, cimtributions of the pri- 
vate sector is the example it pnwides for the auton- 
omy and independence of institutions in the public 



sector. The lay buard of trustees at the campus 
level, the principal governance feature of private 
colleges and universities, has servtnJ as the mcxlel 
for the governance of public universities throughout 
the history of the United States 

However, in this century, many 
staler have abolished campus biwrds and consoli- 
dated public institutions into larger statewide sys- 
tems, TiKiay, more than 6.5 million students (out of 
M.5 million students in public institutions) attend 
campuses that are partt; of multicampus systems 
gi>verned by central boards st^melimes far removtHi 
ffi^m those campuses. And yet the campus is the 
natural unit of affiliation and governance. In con- 
trast, nearly every private campus still ha^ its i>wn 
independent btnird of trustivs.*" 

By virtue of their indefH.Mident gi)v- 
ernance, private inslitutiims are better able to do 
what public institutions often find it difficult to do: 
challenge the norms, inmwate, reach out to new 
areas of service, advivate fundamental values aban- 
di>ned elsewhere and take risks for the sake o^ 
improvement. R?cause of this, pri% ate colleges and 
universilit^s are invaluable a?S4iurces for slates inter- 
lasted in seeking improvements in minority achieve- 
ment, new appri>achi>s to teacher t»ducation, unique 
ways to employ eltHrtn^nic technology for training 
and reaching underst^r\\'d populations. They also 
pro\ ide means to achieve breakthriuighs in technol- 
ogy transfer for economic development. 



Private institutions also set high 
^landar4is for teaching and tor attention to the wel- 
fare of the individual student, provide standards fur 
judging the CfJsts of public institutions and establish 
models of academic freedom. 

Overall, private institutions encour- 
age .he continuance and further development of a 
total system that is mt>re competitive, more diverse, 
more dynamic, more cost effective and of higher 
quality than it otherwise would be. 

Conservation of Public Resources 

While American scKiety has bene- 
fited greatly from private higher education, it has 
not had to bear most of the cost. If the nation's 
public mstitutions were to assume responsibility for 
educating thf students now attending private col- 
leges and universities, the additional burden tor 
taxp,wers would exceed $12 billion annually.'" 
States facing population growth over the next de- 
cade will confront a rising demand for higher edu- 
cation. To mtvt this dtmand, they may wish to 
consider using more fully the existing capacity i>f 
private in.'-titutions or enctmraging expansion i>f this 
cap.ujty Hither t^ption wt)uld rtx]uir.' fewer public 
reM>urces than a similar expansion i^f the public 
sector. 
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In sum, private institutions make an 
impc^rtanl, even irreplaceable, contribution to what 
Harvard University President Derek Bok describes 
as an American higher education system that has 
the world's respect: 

Most knowledgeable observers . . . 
believe that our colleges and uni- 
versities surpass those ot other 
induslriali/iHi countries in the ca- 
pacity for first-rate research, the 
quality of professional education, 
the extent of innovation in instruc- 
tional programs and the success 
achieved in o];^'ning higher tniuca- 
tion to the entire ptipulation with 
enough variety to meet the differing 
needs of a huge student pi>pula- 
tion/" 

Our private colleges and universi- 
ties are a key element in our 
nation's ability to ' surpass'' other 
industrialized nations in achieving 
these several goals 



Map 1. Pncenl Enrollment in Private In^lutlDns 
of Higher Education by Stale. 1887-8a 
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of the American system of higher education in 
general and the many contributicrs to this quality 
made by the private sector. We have, however, 
several concerns alH>ut the future. 



The Declining Enrollment Share 
Oi Private Higher Education 



,The trend line in distribution of 



enrollments shows a substantial reduction in the 
historic role of the private sector withm all oi hi^jh- 
er education. Consequently, its influence is reduced, 
both in its own right and as a model for, as a com- 
petitor with, and as a check and balance to, the 
public sector. 
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We believe that a further decline in 
the influence of the private sector would be detri- 
mental because it v^ould tend to reduce diversity, 
innovation and other positive features of the Ameri- 
can higher education system. In particular, we 
believe that such a decline would be a detriment to 
the welfare of the public sector, both now and in 
the long run, because the autonomy and the aca- 
demic freedom of public institutions are, in part, 
derived from the existence of a strong private sec- 
tor. 



Declining Diversity 

The greatest impact of the declining 

enrollment share for private higher education has 
been on the most diverse segment of all in Ameri- 
can higher education — the Liberal Arts Colleges 11 
in the Carnegie Classification. These colleges num- 
bered 550 in 1970 and 400 in 1987.^^ Some disap- 
peared, a few became Liberal Arts Colleges I and 
some, especially seminaries, are now classified as 
Theological Schools. But a large number became 
Comprehensive Colleges or Universities, adding 
new programs and clienteles in an effort to survive 
and prosper in an era of increasing financial pres- 
sure and declining numbers of students of tradi- 
tional college age.^' 

As such, they perform important 
educational and public services, but in becoming 
more like other colleges in their range of offerings. 



many have lost their distinctive characteristics, 
some have undertaken prtigrams which are not well 
integrated with their historic missions, and some 
have overextended themselves to th" point %vhere 
the quahty of some programs suffers. Yet it is the 
Liberal Arts 11 institutions that provide the greatest 
diversity within American higher education and the 
most service to specialized segments of the Ameri- 
can population- Total enrollment/ in these institu- 
tions fell by 30^. from 1970 to 1987, 
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This group of institutions is the 
most threatened by any adverse economic develop- 
ments. It is most at risk. 

The Growing Problems of Affordability 

Pmblems of affordability may serve 

to erode further the enrollment share of private 
higher education, particularly the Liberal Arts Col- 
leges II- 

Charges to studenls in private a>l- 
legt«4 and universities are rising sharply. Median 
family income is rising less rapidly (see Chart 2 at 
the end of this chapter). 

There is a widespread public Mief 
that tuition increases have been ttx) great and ttx^ 
fast in both public and private institutions. Cost 
containment should become a much higher priority 
kn all colleges and universities '^ 

We must realize that the cost of 
providing a given program is roughly the same in a 
private institution as in a public one. However, 
because private institutions do not receive subsidies 
from the state, they must charge higher tuition. 
Private institutions depend on tuition for abiml half 
of their revenues, compared to one-fifth for the 
state-subsidizH public institutions. In addition, as 
noted below, high costs of need-based student aid 
are a major source of comparatively high rises in 
tuition ct>sts at private institutions. 



The Increasing Gap Between 
Public and Private Tuition 



The gap bt'twtvn public and private 

tuition is widening. In 1975-76. the gap was $1,800 
(based on average tuition at four-year private anil 
public institutions). By 1M87-8H, it had reached 
$3,3(K), an increase t>t 200'" in current dollars and 
41)'^ (to $2,310) in constant dollars."^ 
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Rising Costs for Student Aid 



, Private institutions now carry a 

burden hxim their own resiwrces of $2 billion per 
year for need-based student aid, and this burden is 
likely to keep on increasing unk»ss federal policit^ 
an» revennnJ. 

_ Federal grant support Kised on 
need to students in private nonprofit institutions 
has deteriorated in constant as well as current dol- 
lars (see Chart 3 at the end of this chapter). 

A higher proportion of this declin- 
uig suppi^rt now gt>es to proprietary institutions 
with less going to K>th private and public nonpmfit 
institutions (see Chart 4 at the end of this chapter), 

«^ Private institutions are accommo- 
dating increasing numbt^rs of underser\'ed minority 
students, many of whom require financial aid in 
order to attend (see Table 1 at the end of this chap- 
ter). 

One clear explanation of the rise in 
tuition and (ves in private institutions is the a>st of 
institu*u>nally provided grants'*' (sih? Chart 3 at the 
end ot this chapter). 

In almost one-fifth of the private 
colleges 20':; or more of educational and general 
expenditures goes to student aid/'' and 70^/ of this 
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«nslitutiun«i] aid amies from tuilum reveniu'. H 
innlitutkms fully seek ti> meet the nwds tor student 
tiid. Slime will 340 bankrupt. 

H they du not make a full etfi>rt, 
Ihey will bi^th tail their Sivial duty and invite con- 
flict %n% campus from those who support nu>re 
etjualily i>f opp4)itunity. Providing aece -s has long 
been act eptt\i as a public n^spiinsibiUty and should 
be tuianct*ii with public funds. 

The percentage of undergraduate 
students in private (our-vear instituHtnis rtveiving 
institutionailv tundt\l student aid is nmv 47'' in 
research and dintorate-granting universitiis, S^S in 
comprehensive institutions, ty]'t in ! iberal Arts 
Colfegt's I and M'^' in LiK^ral Arts Colleges 11 ' 
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The pi>tential cost of public ahs^irp- 
lion of this public respiinsibilitv for need-bast*d 
student aid would be about $2 billion (out of the 
iner $2.6 billion total student aid by private institu- 
tions). Such abM>rption would particularly aid the 
l iberal Arts Colleges U which subsidize the highest 
propi)rtion of students. This $2 billion stands 
against the $12 billion now savixi taxpayers bv the 
existence of the private secti>r. 

State student aid also has picked up 
some of the increasing federal deficiency. It in- 
creasi\i lU^'l (47*; in constant dollars) from J9Hl)-81 
ti> 1988-89. The rate of growth is sknving, however, 
e^piH jnlly in neiHi-bascti grant pn^grams. 

In 1988-89, slat^Hj awarded more 
than $1.9 billion in grant aid to T7 million students, 
mostly on the basis of neetl. It is estimated that 
about one-half or $91)1) million of this grant aid giw; 
to students at private colleges and universities. 

The fastest increasing form of stale 
aid, however, is awarded for merit or other special 
purposes such as encouraging students to enter 
teaching or nursing education. Such aid has in- 
creased 63^^. since 1983-84. 

— Most of the state need-based aid 
iWt ) is awarded by 14 stales. Four states (Califor- 
nia. Illinois, New York nnd Pennsylvania) award 
53% of aid and another 10 states awMrd another 

33^^. . 



Looking at the major sources of the 
$4 billion in need -based student grants to students 
at private insUiucions, the instillations themselves 
provide one-half of all aid. about twice that provid- 
ed by either the federal or state governments. 
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Additional increasing Burdens 

Some very important additional 

burdens will be placed on highei vation in the 
1990s which the private sector, in many of its insti- 
tutions, may find difficult to bear. 



A huge 'under^erved"" population of 
low-income and/or minority students wiU require 
increased support at great cost.^ 

Substantial effort also will be re- 
quired to raise educational levels of the labor force 
as employment in scientific, professional, adminis- 
trative and technical occupations rises from 25% to 
30% of the labor force in a single decade.^ 

_ Buildings and other facilities will 
require a $60-billion investment in renovation and 
replacement in the 19Ws.^ At least one-quarter of 
this total will be in the private sector 



Centralization of Governance 

The task force also is concerned that 

strong centralizing and consolidating forces are at 
work in higher education, Th«e forces, if they are 
not moderated, will lead both to increasingly con- 
trolled, rather than autonomous, public institutions 
and to more controls potentially over private insti* 
tutions as well. 

The general trend, in particular, is 
for more and more public institutions to become 
larger, more homogeneous, more centrally con- 
trolled. More than half of all students in higher 
education are on campuses within public multi- 
campus systems.^' Thus far, however, states have 
been restrained in their imposition of controls over 
private institutions which they support financially. 



In Western Europe, and elsewhere 
in the world, a number of nations are trying to 
retreat from the negative costs of excessive central- 
ization,^ Having eliminated thnr private institu- 
tions years ago through public funding and control 
many nations now seek more independence and 
diversity for their public universities. Some are 
even encouraging the establishment of new private 
institutions. Kenneth Baker, secretary of stale for 
education and science in Great Britain, stated at a 
conference at Lancaster University in England on 
Januirv 

One of the great trends of the next 
quarter of a century will be our 
increasing integration into Western 
Europe and increasingly close links 
between our institutions of higher 
education. But I sense that we may 
face something of a choice between 
expansion on the lines so far fol- 
lowed in Western Europe and ex- 
pansion along the patterns followed 
by our American cousins. And 1 
would say that the diversity and 
flexibility so evident across the 
Atlantic represents the future to- 
ward which we in Britain — and. I 
hope, throughout Europe — will 
want to move.^^ 



We, in the United States, should be 
careful to preserve what the rest of the world so 
admires and seeks to emulate. 



Equity 

A final major concern is that there 

should be reasonably equitable treatment among 
institutions that more or less equally serve impor- 
tant public purposes, Prej^nt policies divorce dis- 
cussion of state policy for public institutions from 
discu^ion of policy toward private institutions, 
often resulting in differential treatment, 

_ There is an overall lack of coordina- 
tion of tuition and student aid policy. States are in 
a position to puisue two goals: (a) to ensure that, 
through tuition policies, students attending public 
institutions pay a reasonable share of the cost of 
their college education, and (b) that through student 
aid policies, students have access to higher educa- 
tion and a reasonable ability to choose a private 
institution. No more than one-quarter of the states 
have policies that are designed to pursue these two 
goals consistently. 

_ The majority of slates do not set 
tuition in public institutions on the basis of a policy 
outlining the expected shares of costs to be bome 
by students and their families. 



Only 1 1 stales allow undergradu- 

alvs to use state aid at out-of-state institutions.^ At 
a lime when internatitmal trade and mobility of the 
work force are incroasing, states are moving to 
restrict mobility of their own resident students. 
Because increases in federal aid, traditionally the 
primary sinirce of portable aid, are unlikely, slaies 
should Ivar the burden of funding si^me i^ppt>rtuni- 
ties fi^r students to rhoiw an outn^f-state institu- 
tion. 

Without stale action, mobility will 
be severely limited for all but the few students and 
families who can afford it. 
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Chart 2: COMRIUUSONS OF TRENDS IN PU3UC 
AND PRIWTE TUmON. FAMIUT INCOME, 
CONSUMER PRICES AND INFLATION IN 

iNsriTimoNALCOSi im^^ 
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Chart 3: COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE 
CHANGES IN TUiTION WITH INSTITtmONAUY 
PROVIDED GRANTS AND FEDERAL STUDENT 
GRANT ASSISTANCE FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
AT PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
198041 TO 19S7-88 (1997 88 Consiam DoUars) 

Holes gram assistance Hrcii^n; Title rv S£OG, SSIG) 
amJ non-Tiito IV progmms (eo , Soct^ Sm/nty. wterans l^efits) to 
um)ergf9du3ies at pnotfi coi^s m\6 utmrsitws 
Scwrces Dsia cm institutionally pmnM grants are 
institute of Imtepfindant Cf^^ges and Umvei^es (fiUtCU). data on f^erat 
Qfant assistance am trom ttte U S Oepartn^ of Education and ott>ef 
&def^ aoencts. data on tuitions and fees are from ttie Coti^ Board 
Analysts is t)y NlfCU 
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Table 1 

Changing Conditions for Need-Based Grant Aid to Students Attending Private 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1980-81 to 1987-88 



{Grants m 1987-88 Constant Dollars) 





1980-81 


1987-88 


Federal Need-Based Grants to Undergraduates 


$2,604 billion 


$1 '01 billion 


Per Rdaptent' 


$2,360 


$1 ,610 


institutionally Pfovrded 




$2 billion 


Grants To Ur^rgraduates 


$1,015 billion 


Per Reap^ 


$960 


$1,670 


Pfop'^ftion of Pell Grant Funds Going to Propnetary Institutions 


115% 


26.6% 


Numtjer ot Full-Time Equivalent Minority Students Enrolled 






in Pnvate instftut^ns 


349,000^ 


379,000' 


Notes * Dau on iedetS need Dasad grams pof recj^i are estimates 


Source National Insctuieo) Independent Cottages and Uiw8.s>ties 
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l^^^^tale policy b critica! to the 
strength of private nonprofit colleges and universi- 
ties. Slates provide the legal framev^t>rk for higher 
tnlucation, charter institutions set minimum quality 
standards and provide preferred status under tax 
laws. Mi>sl important, stales are the largt^t single 
souae of funding for all of higher education ~ 
approximately 38' ; of the $79 billion total (exclud- 
ing income from sales and st»rvices), or $31) billion 
in 1986/' How the states alliKate this funding — to 
suppt^rt public institutions and thereby make |X)ssi- 
ble low public tuition, to fund state student aid 
pri)grams in both public and private institutions 
and to fund grants to or contracts with private 
institutions — estabhshes the financial environment 
within which private institutions function. 

St>me states recogni/e the impact 
state policy has on the private sector and take delib- 
erate steps to enhance private-sector contributions 
to public policy purpiKst^. Other states do not. 
State pi>licies vary dramatically, but almt^st two- 
thirds of the states traditionally have failed to rec- 
ognize the private secttir's contributions or have 
policies that are limited in scope. States vary in 
si/e and in demographic, economic and other a)n- 
dilii>ns and thise factors affect public policy, The 
mi>st impi)rtant variables are intangible traditions 
and attitudes embedded in state constitutions and 
statutes, and in ]:H>licy choices made over 
decades,^'' 



Components of State Policies 



Stales employ five general kinds of 

policies that affect, either intentionally or eninten- 
tionally, the capacity of private aillegi^ and univer- 
sities to serve public purposes. 

1 Recognition in state planning and policy. 
Stwe states involve representatives of the pri- 
vate swrtor in statewide planning and encom- 
pass aii of the state's higher education rt^uirces 
— both public and private — in those plans. 
P4)licitni related to public institutions aw devel- 
oped with a sensitivity to their impact on the 
pri\ ate sivt4>r. In a few st.Vies, J^Tlain rogula- 
lions, usually applicable only to public insti- 
tutions (program approval, Air exiimple) are 
extended to private inslitutii^ns. 

2 Student subsidy policies. All states have som ' 
basic fH>licies ou helping students and families 
pay for higher education. Low public tuition, 
made possible by state subsidy, is the most 
common policy. Many states, however, als4> 
have one or more student aid programs for 
which students attending private collegt>s and 
universities are eligible These include; 

^ Student grant programs with eligibility 
,md grant amount determined by one or more 
of several criteria: financial nei'd. the C4>st of at- 
tendance (tuition and other Ci>sts), academic 



ptTformoncc or work-foriV needs (e.g., teachers 
.ind nnrst^). The higher the Rnmt maxinuim 
nnd the higher the ineome eHgibility ceiUng* Ihe 
mure the grant program affords students the 
opix>rUmity to chiK>se among institutions. The 
ftnJera! State Student Incentive Grant (SSIC;) 
program has provided funding fi>r slate ntvd- 
based aid programs i>n the addition that the 
states match the fi^eral dollars at least on a 
one-for-ime basis, but the Bush administratji>n's 
IT IWl budget proposed to phase out SSKJ 
j^rants. 

— Student loan programs, most often relat- 
ed to the ftxierally guaranteed (Staffi^rd) h\m 
progr»»m. 

VVork-studv or ct>mmunitv service prtv 

grams. 

Tuitiim equali/atitm programs ti^ nniuce 
the difference bt>tvveen the low, state-subsidi/ix^ 
tuition rates in public institutions and the 
charges at priv ate institutii>ns. Some programs 
provide flat grants to any state resident attend- 
ing an in-state private institution, while others 
have income-eligihility requirements. 

Specific purpose granls or conlracls. Many 
slates have one or more programs that explicitly 
tap the resi>urces of private colleges and univer- 
sitii^s to address state priorities and avt>jd costly 
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duplication thiough new programs at public 
institutions. Type- of programs include: 

^Support of health science and health 
pmfessions programs (mt\licine, dentistry and 
nursing). 

Suppt>rt of undergraduate and /or grad- 
uate programs in areas of state need such as 
education or engineering. 

Support of research and technology 
transfer related to state tvonomic deveU>pment, 
These prt)grams include funding of partnerships 
bt*twtvn business and university research ren- 
ters, including both public and private universi- 
ties; eligibility of pri\ ate universities ft>r state 
matching funds for new research initiatives 
supported by nmistate sources; and capital 
financing for research facilities and equipment 
at private institutions. 

— Support for endowed chairs at private 
C4>lk*ges and universities. 

Eligibility of private colleges and uni- 
versities to compete for state grants to improve 
undergraduate academic programs or to carry 
out innovation and reform in areas of critic»il 
ntvd (e.g., teacher education). 

,— Suppi>rt of private college initiatives to 
serve disadvantaged and minority students — 
outreach, guidance, counseling and suppt>rt 
services. 



4 General purpose institutional aid. Six states 
{llHnins, Maryland, Michigan, New jersey. New 
York and Pennsylvania) provide general pur- 
pose direct funding to privato nonprofit colleges 
and universities. The aim of this aid is nut to 
meet a speiific need but to reflect the state's 
ri»cognition that high quality and tiscal strength 
in the private sivtor are in the state's intea^t. 

^. State ta^ policies. Almost all states provide 
basic property tax exemptions for lx)lh public 
and private nonprofit institutiims. Also com- 
mon aw stale sak»s ta\ exemptions on at least 
education-a^lattHl purchases. If the state has an 
income tax, donations to colleges and universi- 
ties aw usually deductible, although some states 
set limits. At least 31) slates allow private non- 
profit colleges to benefit from the issuance of 
taxi^xempt bond?> for construction through 
state-chartered higher education financing au- 
thorities. 

State Variations 

Beiause ot the great variations 

among the states, it is difficult to generalize about 
state pi^licy .md private higher education. To aid in 
deciphering this complexity, four categories are 
employed K K>w to di\ ide up the continuum from 
lintited to extensive state recognition of private 



institutions. These are shown in Chart ^ and Map 2 
at the end of this chapter in relatitm to fovr of the 
five majt^r types of state policies noivd above. It is 
impi^rtant to caution, however, that the number and 
names of states and the percentages of enri>llments 
in each categor}' art* approximations and not defini- 
tive classifications of specific states. (See Appendix 
C for details of state programs.) 

Categoiy I - Minimal Slate Role, 

f Drly-four percent of the states (21 states and the 
District of Columbia), enciwpassing about IIV/^ of 
the nation's total nonprofit private enrollment, have 
strong traditions of serxing public purposes only 
through public colleges and universities rather than 
als4) utilizing private institutions for those purpi>ses. 
Six 4>f these states have ihwe or fewer independent 
nonprofit institutions, and their small si/e and lim- 
ited numbers mean that private institutions have 
minor pi^litical influence on state pi^iicy. 

A few of these statt»s ha\'e constitu- 
tional provisions pmhibiting state funding of pri- 
vate entities. Few of these states involve the private 
sector in statewide planning, and most limit the 
respiMisibility t>f higher education governing or 
ciH>i'dinating boards to public institutions. The 
principal state policy for aiding students in paying 
for college is k>w public tuition. Student aid pnv 
grams in private institutions are limited, and only a 
few of these statt^s match the fi*deral SSIG program 
on more than the minimum ime-for-one basis. 



None of thesi' sUitcs provides direct aid to privtilu 
institutions, cither for specific state priorities or for 
general purpi^st^s. 

Category II - Limited State Role, 
TwentV'two percent of the slates (11), encompassing 
\7'7i of the total nonprofit private enrtillment, make 
limited use of state pi^licy to recognize the value of 
the private sector to the state higher education 
system. They do not by prinidtng dirt*cl nid to 
private institutions, but by funding student aid 
programs (nei*ti-based grants, tuition equalization 
programs, etc.) for students who chix>se to attend a 
private college. Few, if any, of these states make 
decisions atn^ut public tuition on the basis of a 
consistent pi^licy regarding the shares of higher 
education ctxsts to be K)rne by students and their 
families. These states generally invt>lve the private 
secti^r in statewide planning, but they do not in- 
volve private-sivtor representatives in setting the 
missions and reviewing potential program duplica- 
tion bv the public sector. 

Category III * Moderate State Role. 
Twenty-two percent of the states (11), encompassing 
atx>ut 34''5 of the total nonprofit private enrollment, 
use state pi^licy deliberately to enhance the compH'li- 
tive position of private institutions. The principal 
policy tiHils to accomplish this are: explicit policies 
on ht>w public tuition sln>uld he related to txHica- 
i'umM costs; pi»licies on slud*'nt aid that are de- 
signed to facilitate reasonable choice, including 
among private institutions; and programs providing 
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Students with information on i>pportunities in tnMh 
the public and private sectors, fiecause the private 
y^xtOT is seen as integral to the slate's higher tniuca- 
tion system, private-sector representatives are gen- 
erally involved in state planning. Sc^me of these 
states use grants to or contracts with private institu- 
tions to advance specific state priorities, but limit or 
avoid general purpt>se grants. 

Category IV - Major Slate Role. 

Fourteen percent of the statin^ {7), encompassing 
atn^ut of the total nonprofit private enrollment, 
have long tri^diti.^ns of recognising private higher 
education as integral to the state's higher education 
system. Interestingly, slate culture and traditions 
appear to be more important in suppi>rling these 
p(>licies than the si/e of the private sector in most 
of these stales. (Only two of these states have 
private-sector enrollments of 4t)*7# or more of total 
enn)llments, and the percenlagt*s in the other five 
are under the national average o* 22''/' .) First, all 
make exter;.jve use of grants to and/or contracts 
with private institutions for special state priorities. 
Second, all but one of tht*se states have a program 
of general institutional aid. And third, in most 
cases, the state plays an actiw role, through regula- 
tion, in issues of quality contrt)! and in curbing 
mission overlap and program duplication between 
the public and private sectors- 
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Categories of State Policies Related to Private Nonprofit Colleges and Universities 



Cateaorv and 


States in 


Recognition of 


Inclusion of Pri- 


Specific 






Pri\/?)tp InQtttij- 

1 IIVCllC IIIOIlIU 


vets Institutions 


Puroose Grants 


Pnvate 


tions in state 


in oiuoeni ouo- 


or v/uniiacis to 


Enrollment 




Planning and 


sidy Policies 


Private Institu- 






Policy 




tions 


1: Minimal Stale role 


N = 22 


Limited, rf any, rec- 


Relatrvety low public 


None 




{44% Of States) 


ognition 


tuition. Limited stu- 




10% 


Alaska 




dent aid: minimum 






Anzona 




matching of SSIG. 




TraditKjn of 


Arkansas 




low grant maximums 




servir^ public 


CotoraJo 




and low income 




purposes only 


DC/ 




ceilings 




through publK: 


Delaware 








instilulionB 


Hawaii 










Idaho 










Louisiana 










Maine 










Mississippi 










Montana 










Nebraska 










Nevada 










New Hampshire 










New Mexicx) 










North Dakota 










Oklahoma 










Oregon 










South Dakota 










West Virginia 










Wyoming 









Genera) 
Purpose 
Direct Grants 



None 
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Category and 
Percent of 
Private 
Enrollment 


States in 
Category 


Recognition of 
Private Institu- 
tions in State 
Planning and 
Policy 


Inclusion of Pri- 
vate Institutions 
in student buD- 
sidy Policies 


specific 
Purf»se Grants 
or uonirdCib lu 
Private Institu- 
tions 


General 
Purpose 

nirfirt Rrant^ 


It Limited state role 

17% 

Limited to 
moderate use o? 
state policy to 
improve competitive 
position of private 
tn^iitutions Limited 
state regulatory 
involvement 


N= 11 

(22*^0 of states) 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 


Moderate recognition 
m planning, but not 
in setting fHibiic mis- 
sions and program 
review^appfoval 


Student aid pro- 
grams desiyied to 
provKte reasonable 
choce; «>me mm 
equalization pro- 
grams 


Limited 


None 


tit: Moderate state 
role 

34^0 

Deliberate use ot state 
polcy to improve 
competitive position 
of private institutions 
Umrted state regulato- 
ry involvement 


N= 11 

(22% of Stales) 

Conrrecticut 

California 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

RfKKje Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 


Strong recognition in 
planning, but ^er- 
aliy not in setting 
pubic missions 
and program re- 
view^approval 


Deliberate design of 
student a^j programs 
to provide reason 
able dK)ice. 
Some tuition equal- 
ization programs. 
Some attention to 
tuition policy. 

1 


Some grants or con^ 
tracts tor speottc 
state purposes 


Limited 



Category and 
Percent of 
Private 
Enrollment 


States in 
Category 


Recognition ol 
Private Institu- 
tions in State 
Planning and 
Policy 


Inclusion of Pri- 
vate Institutions 
in Stucient Sub- 
sidy Policies 


Specific 

Purpose Grants 
or Contracts to 
Private Institu- 
tions 


General 
Purpose 
Direct Grants 


IV Major slate role 
39% 

Private institutions 
considered as integral 
to the stale higher 
education system, 
Some state-related pr^ 
vate institutions Com- 
prehen^/e student 
and institutional aid. 


N= 7 

(14% of States) 
Flortia" 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Extensive recogni- 
tion. Impact on 
vate institutions con- 
sidered when setting 
public missions and 
program 
review/^proval 


Extensive stuttent aid 
progranrs des^n^ 
to promote reason- 
able choice. Tuition 
poticy related to 
student aid policy. 


Extensive use of 
^)eDalpurpc^ 
grants and contracts 
to use private institu- 
tions capacity to 
serve public purpos- 
es 


Grants per degree 
granted, capitation 
and other bases. 



•The DisiTtct o» Columbia is counted as a slate. 

"Florida is «.e only one of this group that does not provide institutional aid to all private institutions in the state. 
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States in the future will be best served by a system 
of higher education that has these characteristics: 

Access for every qualified high 

schiH>l graduate who wishes to attend an institution 
of higher education within reasi^niible distance from 
home, with adequate financial resources available to 
make attendance possible. 

^ Highly diverse institutions amor ; 
which students may chtKise, with their choices 
made neasonably possible among both private and 
public institutions, 

_ Wise use of taxpayers' money, uti- 
lizing available private resources and private insti- 
tutions where that will increase total system effi- 
ciency and effectivem^ss. 



o 
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^ Institutions which, while varied in 
many other respects, are financially able to ^rve 
students from all income levels and are available to 
students from all racial ethnic and religious back- 
grounds. 

_ Academic programs of great variety 
and high quality throughout. 

^ Institutions, both public and private, 
which aw largely autonomous within their mis- 
sions competitive with each other, dynamic in their 
adjustments to social needs and free to innovate. 

Such a system requires a substantial 
private sector, the welfare of which is considered 
carefully by the states along with that of the public 
sector. 
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o assure the system tor the 



future just describt\l, the task force makes the fi)!- 
liuving recnmmendiilKHis: 



To the States: 

1. KecDgni/L' oil a>lk'j:es and universities within 
the stale — both pubhc and private — as inte- 
gral U) the state's vapacity to meet ln>;hi'r edu- 
catuin objectives I his recognition js tundamen- 
lal to MUind p4>hi V making. 

2. huorporate private msiitutions into polity mak- 
mg and }>i>hi'v review mivhanisms at the slate 
level, 

^ (hiard the auU)noniv ot W>th pubhc and private 
n4>nprotit colleges and universities and maintain 
a }>olicy environment in which both seitors can 
adapt, innovate and cinnpete etttvtively. 

4. IJlili/e m4^re tullv the existing capacity ot pri- 
vate institutions ti> serve public purposes. 
States exjvrjenLing enri^llment growih may 
wish t4» C4>nsider encouraging expansion of this 
tapa4.it\ . 

^. Keasserf the reNponsibility, shared with the 
federal government and higher t^dueatiim insti- 
luti4>ns. tt) pr4ivide all qualitied students, as 
bast\l 4in need, witli financial supfH^rt neci^ssary 
t4>r b4)th access and choice among a brtnid range 
4it private and public institulitms. 



Over the last divavie, ms*itutions 
have assumed a disproportionately large share 

this a*spi>nsibihty. One constH.]uence has 
luvn that the cost 4it institi]ti4inal]y awarded 
student aid has btKome a maj4)r facti^r in rising 
tuiti4>n 
lev els. 

h IX^ign all student financial-aid pri>grams S4> 
that students at private nonpn>tit inst!tuti4)ns 
are eligible. Such pr4)grams might include 
need-based student grants and l4>ans and piiri»n- 
tiil savings incentives. 

7. Inti'grale stale policies tar helping students pay 
ti^r Ci>llege. Mi>st states make separate ciivisiims 
aKnit levels i^f public tuition anil fees and 
.i^out student aid in both public and private 
institutions. 

Make more student aid pi^rtal le for use at i^vx 
of-state institutitms. Hach stat * should design at 
liMst some ot its programs \o assist students 
wht» wish Uy study mit of state, t4>r example, 
where ade4]uate in -^tate oppi>rtunities di) n4>t 
exist 

^. Usi' unUracls, competitive and inLenti\«» grants 
and other targeted financing strategic*- to en- 
hance the capabilities ot private niMiprv^lit insli- 
luti4Mis t4> serve state nmJs. f-i^r example: 

i,-»t'4>ntract with pri ate institutiims to 
dev eUvp new wavs to educate teachers, to W4)rk 



with public schiHils fi>r schtx)l improvumcnt, to 
improve minority parHcipotion and ti> establish 
service center?^ fur at-risk youth or adults. 

....{^rovide incentive funding to foster 
ciH^pi^ration among public and private institu- 
tions serving the same aa*a or similar typi*s i>f 
students 

«^ Consider chartering and providing state 
start-up funding for new nonpn)fit coIlegt»s or 
universities, or branches of existing institutions, 
instead of establishing new public institutit^ns 
to serve growing population centers. 

^^C'cmsider adopting a special research 
funding pn>gram open to competitive propi^sals 
from facultv and research institutes in bi>th 
private and public institutions, Such research 
might hv cU>si*ly related to state economic de- 
veU^pment objectives and involve, for example, 
medical, agricultural, engineering or veterinary 
schiuiK. 

10. Invite private nonprofit colleges and universi- 
ties to parfitipate in designing ways to monitor 
the effectiveness of the higher education system 
and ti^ participate voluntarily in stnte pn>grnms 
\o assess educational outcomes. 

Establish and repi>rl information on a 
finite number of wiocly accepted indicators of 
success of the higher education system — in- 
cluding both public and private nonprofit insti- 
tutitms- These should include critical issui»s 



such as participation and achievement of minor- 
ities in higher i*ducation. 

.^Provide financial incentivt»s for private 
nonprofit institutions to participate voluntarily 
in slate pr4>grams to encourage assi^ssment of 
student outcomes. 

1 1 . Monitor the condition of at-risk" segments of 
the private sector, wptvially the Liberal Arts 
Colleges II, so that their survival may be made 
more likely when in the public interest. 

12, Review pi^Ucies for public-sector institutions 
that will maximize their competitive autonomy 
as Ihnmgh, for example, lump-sum grants or 
bn>ad funding formulas and campus-level 
boards with authority over local issues 

The task iorxv recognizes that each 
state's pt)licjes must fit unique nt*eds, conditions, 
traditions and laws. No one mi>del is applicable to 
all statt*s. At the same time, all stales should recog- 
nize the contributions that their private collegt^ 
make tv important public purposes. 

The states that most nt*ed to UK>k at 
their higher education policitn^ are those in Category 
I aKive ( 'minimal * slate rt>le with respect to the 
private sector). 

The states that next neinl to ltx>k at 
their pi>licies are those in Category It Climited" 
state role). These two groups of stales should re- 
view their piilicies, each in light of their ur.ique 
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riixxis, 4ind amsider hon^cs drawing t>n the range 
i>f aUernatives and i^xaii»pU*s from other states. 

States m Category HI ("mi>deratc ' 
slate role) should examine the details of their pro- 
grams and the adet]uaey of their funding and am- 
sider strengthening them. 

States in t otegury IV r'major ' state 
role) clearly havu prattices that recogni/e private 
LL»:'tributions and take them into account when 
making public pi^licy. VVe commend these states 
fi>r their remarkable restraint in not following 
lump-sum grants to institutions-as-such with the 
same controls they place on the public institutions 
which also receive such institutional grants. They 
apparently fully recogni/e the perils of advancing 
diuvn this rikid. 

VVe place highest priority^ however, 
on need-based student iiid programs since they ad- 
vance equality of oppi>rtunity among all students 
and, at the same time, support the private stvtor by 
making ch4)ice for many students more financially 
feasible. The states ore in the better position to 
provide tuition aid gr^ints bastxi on neeci and the 
federal government to prm ide ct>stH)f-atlendance 
grant programs based on net^d and covering living 
and other non-tuition costs. 



To the Education Commission 
of the States: 

1. IX'velop a system of early warning signals vt 
difficulties in the private st\tor. Thi»si» shi>uld 
be basini on moniti)ring measuri*s such as: 

FriN'ate tuitum as a jvrcentage ot medi- 
*m family inctwe 

Ratio of private tuitiim ti) public tuition 

Student fin»incial aid as a pcicentage i>f 
private institution^il budgets 

^mm PriViite sector shares oi students iind 
uistUutions, 

2. Hxamine state policies and pnictices ti>r institu- 
tional licensure in coiiperatior with the State 
Higher Education Ext*cutive Officers and the 
Council 4)f Chief State SchiH>l Officers and rec- 
ommend model legislation, if m^nied. State 
licensure and regulation is a mere formahtv in 
most states, and accrtnJitation agencies, by 
themselves, cannot monitor institutional quality 
standards and protect students' consumer rights 
in the proprietiiry sector. Addressing this prob- 
lem will require a strengthening of all parts of 
.vhat used to be referred to as 'the ifuMi ' of 
stiite licensure and regulatitm, accreditatiim and 
federal regulatii^ns which go along with fcnJcral 
student aid. 
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In ]^7i), the Kducatinn C ommission 
of the Stiitcs dcvcli5pcd mixiol stntc legislation 
for institutional licensure. A numt^-r of states 
respondetl - most reiently, California and 
Washington — and ltH>k a number of promising 
steps to ulili/e all elements of the triad. But 
many states ignored the miniel legislation, and 
the current situation requires a new look at this 
issue. 



To the Federal Government: 

1. Recognize that the greatest single imperative is 
to restiw the growth of neeti-based student aid 
The assurance of equality of opportunity is a 
natiimal promise and resptmsibility which has 
btvn shared with stales and with institutions of 
higher oducalion. 

2. Develi»p careful guidelines for pn>grams in\ oh - 
ing prtiprietary institutit>ns, covering such areas 
as authorization and quality of programs, pro- 
teclion of student consumer rights and repay- 
ment of loans. 



To Institutions of Higher Education — 
Public and Private: 



1 . Work tugtther U> serve the welfare of all stu- 
dentf;, of the states and the nation, and of all of 
higher education. 

2. rn>mote pi>licies of access and choice for all 
qualified students. 

3. AdviH'ale ptilicies that wilt ensure adeijuate 
levels of support for quality programs at all 
levels and in all sectors, 

4. Contain costs of education, whether paid from 
public or private sources (5iV, in particular, 
the suggi»sttons of f Unvard Binven referenced 
nbove — Note 23.) 

5. IX-fend a strong and diverse private sector. 

6. Suppi>rt a strong and autimomous public sector. 



1 . Only Wyoming dtH?s ni)t 
have any privaU* nonprotit institu' ms i)f hij;her 
cduwlion. 

Niation.ll InsliUik- t>t Indopt-ndi-nt Ci>lkRc.s .uid 
UnivL-rsitios (NIK'U), lfh{i'}vndait His(bi'r lUiuin 
tiou: In Siti'/Vi- to fhi' Nnfuni (Washington, DC. 
NUCU, IMHH), p. 12. 

Thrtuighmit tliis rt'pitrt, tho t.isk torif uses the 
cl.issifiCiilion of instiliitiims by the Cimegif 
Ftnmd.ition lor thv Adv.imvmt'nt ot Toaching 
(CFAT), 1 W edition. For simplitity, the text ot 
the report combines severnl of the tlashific.it ions 
.IS follows: rese.inh iind doclor.Ue-Rr.inting 
universities (inchidinj; Rese.irch Universities 1 
and II and UiKtorate-Ciranting Universilii's I 
and 11); comprehensive universities (including; 
Comprehensi\ e Universities and Collegi's I and 
11); seUvtive libenii arts colleges {Liberal Arts 
Colleges 1); less H'lective liberal arts a>lleges 
(l iberal Arts Colleges 11). The definitions of 
those and other Carnegie classifications are 
included in ApfX'ndix A to this reptirt, 

U.S. IX'partment Fducalii>n, Nalit»nal Center 
ft)r i:ducatit»n Statistics (NCES), Di}if>t of F.dttai 
lion Stilt i>tii^. J^^l^'h Table 174, p. 192. 

NCHS. /V^f, Table 18^, p. 211, 

Nalitmal Association of Independent Ct>lleges 
and Universities (NAICU), lmU'}Vtuh'nt Colhycfi 
iind Univi'r>ilu'>: A NtitnvuU ProfiU' (Washington, 
DC: NAICU, ITO, p. 2. 



7. Ibiii.. p. 8. Analysis of data from U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Cumnt Popuhthm Rqnnf>i, (Vtober 
1^86. In 19Kh. estimated median family income 
was $34,1MM> for students in four-year public 
institutions and $3b,t)lH) for students in ftnir- 
ye.ir private institutions. 

8. CHAT, A Chf>^itiiittion of lnHlifiittoii> Ui^iu r 

I duuUhm 1987 edititin (IVimeton, N.].: CFA l", 
19S7) 

9. N(. HS, T.ible 197, p. 218. 
H) Ibui. 

11. NCHS, Di^i'st. Table 18t7, p. 2t).^. 

12. American Council on Fducatiim, Vint Book 
Oil Higher rtiuuitum (New Y4>rk; Macmillan 
Publishing Company, 198M), Table 123, p. 12S. 

l.V Ihiil., Table 129, p. 207. 

14. William Zumeta and Kenneth C. Green, SUite 
To/u iVs tnui huii'fh'ndnit Hi^hvr h'Jucntioii, a paper 
prepared for the 1987 conference of the AssiKia- 
tii>n for the Study of I ligher i:ducalit>n, p. 19. 

15. NCliS, Di;if>t. Tablf 177, p. 21.3. 

Ih. Carol II. Fuller, Vh D Rtvipients," C/w».V«' 
Magazine ( November /December 1986), p. 43. 

17, CFAT. 
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18. Clark Kurr And Marian G-idc, Tin' Cumluvi:.: 
Bimiin ofTru^tcts of Amcrkm Cd/li'^t^ tmi Lhn 
ivrsj^uN (VVashinghm. D.C.: AsHKialion of 
t;t>vornin>; Bivuds i>f Universities and C oHof;os 
|At;B!, l^HM), pp. 35, 37 and 115. 

1<). NAICU, Ntithvuil ProUh', p. 2, 

20. Derek Bi»k, Toward Education of QiialilN , 
Htimmi MaRa/ine (May-luno W8h), p. 52. 

21 t arnegie C ommission on ni};her Education 
(C CHH), A Clas^ifnatiivi of Itmiituthmfi of Hfx/u r 
Wi«rt/a.H (Berkek-y, Calif.: CCHE, 1^73); and 
CTAT 

In "Are We l osing tXjr l.iK-ral Arts C 
cs?" Colh'iii- l^i^ird Jlt'VH-w, no. 156 (Summer 
1^1). pp. 1h-21 and 2^, David W. Breneman 
I'stimatfs that there are only aht>ut 83 ctilU'm-s, 
nut 41K), in the Liberal Arts II catt'Si>ry that are 
true libi-ral arts colleges. The remainder award 
htv ; or mort- of their degrees in pri>fessional 
tidds. 

22. The net change in I iberal Arts II institutions 
helwtvn 1^70 and 1W7 was -145. Ilowevor, 
siimi- have bfen addin.1 in the interim as well as 
lo^t. There are about 240 Liberal Arts 11 col- 
leges listed in the earlier C arnegie Classification 
lhal do nt»l apjvar in that category in the 1*^H7 
C lassification Of tho.si% abtnit 10'^ have be- 
come l.iK-ral Arts 1 colleges; 27'; mined to 
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Comprehensive 11; n% to Comprehensive 1; 
10*;? are now Speciali/ed (miwlly thet>logical 
schiwls); and ]"/> became Dtxtoral-Granting 
institutions. Abtnit one-third have mergt\l or 
disappeart>d, many of them small colleges affili- 
ated w ith religious denominations or orders. 

23. See. for example, the man) excellent sugges- 
tions in Howard R. Bi>wen, Tin- C(>sfs of Higher 
Flimation (San Francisctr |ossey-Bass Publish- 
ers, 1^80). 

24. Staff calculations based on: 1975-7b, The S/^jf.-s 
tml Privnlc //i.^/iiT F.iUunHou, A Rept>rt of the 
Carnegie Council on Pi^licv Studies in Higher 
Education (S.in I-rancisiiv. Jossey-Bass Publish- 
ers, 1^77), Table 5; and 1 Clmviu k of 
Higher I'tiiiiiithm Alvuwm , (September 1. 1^H8). 

25. Need-based student aid expenditures ($2 bil- 
lion) constitute abinit 12' : of the total tuition 
income of pri\ate colleges and universities. 

26. NIICU, A Commtnwnt lo Aar;^< (Washington, 
DC: NUCU, mi). Figure 4. 

27. Ihni., Tables A-4, A-8, A- 1 2 and A-lh. 

28. See the discussion in Arthur Levine and Asso- 
ciates, iiihiipw^ fiiithcr iiiucnfiou'^ Future (San 
Francisco: )tissey-Bass Publishers, I'^S'*). 



29. Set' Cleorge SiK e^itri and John Lukasiewicz, 
"Pr4>}t<lions t>f Occupational Employment/* 
Monthly Libor Rcvm \ vol. 112, no, 11 (Novem- 
ber 1989), pp. 42-h?l; and U.S. Department of 
I abor, Ewphnpucnt ami Faniw*fs (January 1990). 

31), St»an C. Rush and S.indra L. Ji>hnhim, The Pmnf 
iftii AmcriCiW Camims: A Tickw^f Timv Bomb, a 
joint a'pi>rt of the AsMKiation ot Physical Plant 
Administrators of Universities and Colleges and 
the N i4>nal Assiviation of C oUege and Univer- 
sity Business Officers in ciH>peration with 
Coopers & Lybrand, 1989; nnd Henry li Kaiser. 

ivni Rcptihrmcnf Ptlnfviht (Washington, D.C: 
ACai 19H4). 

."^l. Kerr and C«ide, Tin' Ciumiaui^, Chapter 10. 

32. Roger Cieiger, PriviUc Sxxtor^ of Hisihir EduaUum 
in Et^hf Conn fries (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1985). 

33 Kenneth Baker, stvretary of slate for education 
and siience, "Higher Education: The Next 25 
Years." cimference at Lancaster University, Janu- 
ary 3, 1989 lOff print issued by the prtn^s office, 
Dt*partment of Education and Science, l^mdon, 
1989 J 

34. National AsMkiation of Stale Scholarship and 
C;rant Prcigrams, 21st Attuiml Sumy Refnnt^ 



19S9-9() Aauiemk V'lVir (Harrisburg: Pennsylva- 
nia Higher Education Assistant' Agency, IWO), 
Table 12, pp, M-73. 

35. NCKS, n/^i'sf, Table 2h9, p. 292 KUpr sourct^, 
of curr fund revenue for institutions of high- 
er edui u m in 1985-86 includtiJ: 



I ujtion .ind k\»s 


$2^ 1 Mhon 


Fevieral gi>vemment 


127 " 


Slate gt^VLTnnu'nls 




/nvatL^ gifts, grants 




tind iuntrai1:v 


S4 


1 iH.il guviTnmenl 


2S " 


I ndu%vnH^nt income 


2.3 ' 


Olhi»r MHJrtes 






7M 1 


s»ik^ and ser\ 


21.3 " 


1'ntal 


$nK).4 ' 



3h. William Zumeta, A f nwwuwk for /\n<?/i/M.s of 
Stiitv Polk y ami Imiqhnuicnt Higher Educaliou, 
ECS working paper, PS-HS-S ()uly 1988), p, 5. 
The categories empU>yed in this refxirt are 
based in part t>n the framework de\ eloped by 
Zumela. 

37. Data ior this chapter art» drawn primarily from 
William Zumeta, State Poficiv^ ami ImlqH'minit 
Hi;ilwr Edmatiov: A Technical Refwt, ECS iDv- 
cember 1989). 

38. Wid., pp. 38-41 
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Number and Enrollment in U.S. Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Control, Carnegie Classification and State 



state 


Carnegie 
Clas^ifiralinn 


Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 


Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 


EnroH- 
mpnt in 

HIV Ml lit 

rUDIIC 

Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 


ALABAMA 


Doctoral 1 & 11 




0 




— 1 

0 


r 


2 


25,130 




0.0 




Comprehensive 1 & 11 




3 




7,583 




10 


39.833 




160 




Liberal Ads I 




1 




1,572 




0 


0 




1000 




Liberal Ans II 




9 




5.897 




2 


2,543 




699 




Two- Year 




6 




2.324 




35 


78.132 




29 




Other- 




6 




691 




3 


3.428 




168 


Total for Alaljama 






25 




18,067 




53 


149.066 




10.8 


ALASKA 


Comprehensive 1 & II 




0 




0 




3 


7.661 




00 




Liberal Arts II 




1 




473 




D 


0 




1000 




Two Year 




0 




0 




9 


6.233 




0.0 




Other- 




2 




247 




D 


0 




1000 


Total tor Alaska 






3 




720 




12 


13.894 




4.9 


ARIZONA 


Research 1 & II 




0 




0 




2 


59,394 




00 




Doctoral 1 & II 




0 




0 




1 


11,026 




00 




Liberal Arts II 




2 




1,551 




0 


0 




100,0 




Two- Year 




1 




327 




15 


63.239 




5 




Other* 




4 




2.879 




0 


0 




100.0 


Total for Arizona 






7 




4,757 




18 


133,659 
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state 


Carnegie 


Numl^r of 


Enrollment 




Number of 


Enroll- 


Enrollment in 




Classification 


Private 




in Private 




Public 




ment in 


Private 








InstitU' 




Institutions 




Institu- 




Public 


Institutions 








tions 








tions 




insiiiu- 


as Percent of 


















tions 


Total 




ARKANSAS 


Doctoral 1 & II 




0 




0 




1 


12.070 




00 




Comprehensive 1 & II 




1 




1.245 




8 


31,832 




3.8 




Lioerai Afis i 




1 








0 


U 




1000 




Liberal Arts 11 




6 




3.010 




0 


0 




100 0 




Two-Year 




3 




684 




10 


9.080 




70 




Other' 




1 




225 




1 






159 


Total for Arkansas 






12 




6.192 




20 


54.174 




10.3 


CALIFORNIA 


Research 1 & II 




3 




37.925 




7 


134.048 




221 




Doctoral 1 & II 




6 




20.205 




2 


14.634 




580 




uorrfpfunensive i a ii 




14 




49.728 




19 


<:DJ.8LW 




16,4 




Liberal Arts 1 




0 




5,883 




0 


0 




1000 




Liberal Arts II 




17 




9.327 




0 


0 




100,0 




TwYear 




11 




7.281 




103 


527.581 




1,4 




Other' 




73 




25.380 




3 


3,545 




87.7 


Total tor California 






130 


155.727 




134 


933.612 




14,3 


COLORADO 


Research 1 & II 




0 




0 




2 


39.701 




0.0 




Doctoral 1 & II 




1 




5.436 




2 


11,415 




32.3 




Comprehensive f & ti 




1 




2,605 




7 


32.631 




74 




Liberal Arts t 




1 




1.970 




0 


0 




100.0 




Liberal Arts H 




2 




800 




1 


3.313 




19.5 




Two-Year 




5 




3.041 




15 


28.112 




98 




Other* 




6 




1.229 




2 


5.787 




17.5 


Total for Colorado 






16 




15.081 




29 


120.959 
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State 


Carnegie 


Number of 


Enrollment 




Number of 


Enroll- 


Enrollment in 




Classification 


Private 




in Private 




Public 




ment in 


Private 








Institu- 




Institutions 




Institu- 




Public 


Institutions 








tions 








tions 




Institu- 


as Percent of 


















tions 




Total 




CONNECTICUT 


R^arch 1 S It 




1 




10.506 








19.^ 




34.6 




Compretiensive t & li 




6 




21.409 




4 




24.796 




46.3 








3 




0.0/3 




0 




0 




1000 




Literal Arts li 








1.476 




1 




238 




861 




Two-Year 




3 




1.238 




17 




19883 




59 




Olher* 




7 




2280 




2 




1.344 




62.9 


Tot?i tor Conneclicul 










43.588 




CD 




66.144 




39.7 


DEUWARE 


Research 1 & II 




0 




0 




1 




16.014 




00 




Comprehensive ) & II 




0 




0 




1 




1.851 




0.0 




Liberal Arts II 




2 




1,543 




0 




,0 




1000 




Tw5-Year 




1 




1,215 




3 




4.725 




205 




Other* 




2 




1.908 




0 




0 




1000 


liM for Delaware 






5 




4,666 




5 




22.590 




17.1 


DISTRICT OF 


Research 1 & 11 




3 




33.031 




0 




0 




100.0 


COLUMBIA 


Doctoral 1 & 11 




2 




13.526 




0 




0 




1000 


Comprehensive 1 & II 




0 




0 




1 




5,472 




0.0 




Liberal Arts 11 




3 




3,090 




0 




0 




100.0 




Other* 




7 




1,961 




1 




493 




799 


Total for District of Columbia 






15 




51.608 




2 




5.965 




89.6 


■ 








50 















state 



Carnegie 
Classification 



Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Numlier of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



FLORIDA 



Total tor Florida 



Research I & II 
D«:toral I & It 
Comprehensive : 
Liberal Arts i 
Uberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other* 



&II 



1 
2 
8 
1 
5 
5 
16 

38 



11,582 
9.375 

19.495 
1.227 
2.842 
4,613 

12.737 

61.871 



2 
2 
5 
0 
0 

28 

0 

37 



50.245 
25.880 
35.021 
0 
0 

139.802 
0 

250,948 



18.7 
266 
35.8 
1000 
1000 
3.2 
100.0 

19.8 



GEORGIA 



Total for Georgia 



HAWAII 



Research t & II 
Doctoral I & It 
Comprehensive I & II 
Uberal Arts t 
Liberal Arts II 
TwYear 
Other* 



Research i & 11 
Comjwhensive I & II 
Liberal Arts It 
Two-Year 
Other* 



1 
1 
4 
2 
8 
12 
11 

39 



8507 
792 
7.784 
1,185 
6.795 
7,{X)1 
7.337 

39,101 



Total for Hawaii 



0 

6.757 
393 
0 
22 

7.172 



2 
1 

13 
0 
0 
17 
10 

43 



34.731 
13.581 
43.305 
0 
0 

21.386 
12.120 

125.123 



14.752 
2,750 
291 
12,170 
0 

29,963 



191 
55 

15.2 
100.0 
100.0 

24.7 

37,7 

23.8 



0.0 
71.1 
57.5 
00 
100.0 

19.3 



nil 



51 



ERIC 



state 



Carnegie 
Ciassificalton 



Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



IDAHO 



Total for Idaho 



Doctoral i & It 
ConipfehensivB 1 4 II 
Liberal Arte II 
Two-Year 
Other* 



0 

0 

1,036 
6.755 
700 

8,491 



12921 
9.701 
0 

3,544 
0 

26.166 



00 

0.0 
100 0 
65.6 
1000 

24 5 



ILLINOIS 



Total for Illinois 



Research I & 11 
Doctoral I & II 
Coniprehensfve I & II 
Lit»ral Arts 1 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other* 



2 
2 
14 
9 
16 
14 
46 

103 



23.300 
13,880 
37,072 

9.843 
14,579 

7538 
19,815 

126,027 



3 
2 
7 
0 
0 
46 
1 

59 



74.914 
40.707 
43.303 
0 
0 

169.997 
3.880 

332.801 



237 
254 
451 

100,0 
100,0 
4.3 
83,6 

27 5 



INDIANA 



Research I & II 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive 1 
Ltberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
TwoYear 
Other* 



&il 



Total for Indiana 



0 
1 
5 
4 
16 
4 
9 

39 



0 

9,580 
11.354 

5.352 
11.385 

1,120 

3,015 



41,806 



2 
2 
9 
0 
0 
15 
0 

28 



60.759 
25,764 
39,848 
0 
0 

20,262 
0 

146,633 



00 
271 

22,2 
100,0 
1000 
5,2 
100.0 



22 2 



52 



117 



state 



Carnegie 
Classificaiion 



Numter of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



T 



IOWA 



Total lor Iowa 



Research I & it 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive I & li 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other' 



0 
1 
5 
5 
16 
4 
6 

37 



0 

4.419 
7.827 
6.732 
12,767 
2,364 
3,775 



37.884 



2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
16 
0 

19 



48.888 
0 

0 
0 

31,837 
0 



90.925 



0.0 
100.0 
434 
100.0 
1000 

6.9 
100.0 



29.4 



KANSAS 



Tola! lor Kansas 



KENTUCKY 



Research I & II 
Comprehensive I & II 
Liberal Arts t 
Uberat Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other" 



0 
1 
1 

12 
3 
3 

20 



0 
455 

759 
7.351 
1.107 

298 

9.980 



Research I & II 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive I & II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Two- Year 
Other* 



Total for Kentucky 



0 
0 
3 
2 
10 
8 
6 

29 



0 

0 

5.^ 
1.613 
7,424 
4.352 
3.283 

21,968 



2 
5 
0 
0 

20 
1 

28 



1 
1 

6 
0 
0 
13 
0 

21 



38.067 
27.420 
0 
0 

25,862 
2,067 

93,416 



18.240 
14,271 
40.583 
0 
0 

17.443 
0 

90,537 



0.0 
16 
1000 
100.0 
41 
12.6 

9.7 



00 
00 
11,5 
1000 
100.0 
20.0 
1000 

19,5 



53 



ii:) 



ERIC 



State 



Carnegie 
Classification 



Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



LOUISIANA 



Total for Louisiana 



Research I & II 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive ) & II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts ii 
Two-Year 
Other' 



1 
0 
3 
1 
3 
0 
3 

11 



8985 
0 

6476 
890 
2.289 
0 

1.702 
20.342 



1 
2 
10 
0 
0 
5 
1 

19 



24,670 
2D,41b 
64 954 
0 
0 

7,698 
2.318 

120.058 



26.7 
00 
91 

1000 

1000 
00 

424 

14.5 



MAINE 



Total tor Maine 



Doctoral I & I) 
Comprehensive I & 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts li 
Two-Vear 
Other" 



0 
1 
3 
4 
5 
5 

18 



0 

646 
4 707 
1.960 

822 
2 203 

10.338 



1 
2 
0 
2 
6 
1 

12 



9.376 
7.940 
0 

1.489 
4,995 
440 

24,240 



00 
75 
1000 
56.8 
141 
634 

299 



MARYLAND 



Total for Maryland 



IL'ii 



Research I & II 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive I & II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Tiw3-Year 
Other' 



1 
0 
4 
4 

1 
3 

11 

24 



7,815 
0 

7,914 
3.574 
806 
1.352 
3.823 

25.284 



54 



1 
1 
7 
0 
2 
19 
2 

32 



31.576 
7.546 
29.771 
0 

2,450 
48.577 
9.091 

129.011 



198 

0.0 
210 
1000 
248 

27 
296 

164 



121 



state 



Carnegie 
Classification 



Number o! 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Numl»r of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Tolal for Massachusetts 



Research 1 & 11 
Doctoral t & II 
Compretiensive 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts il 
Two Year 
Ottier- 



4 

4 

12 
12 
8 

17 
29 

86 



55.262 
44,874 
29.140 
20,917 
5.748 
10.892 
22,163 

'88.996 



1 
0 

10 
0 
0 

17 
3 

31 



23,939 
0 

58,208 
0 
0 

44,409 
2.626 

129,182 



69.8 

100.0 
33,4 
100.0 
1000 
19.7 
89.4 

59.4 



MICHIGAN 



Total tor Mtctiigan 



Resea/ch i & 11 
Doctoral 1 & II 
Comprehensive I & 
Libert Arts 1 
Liberal Arts 11 
Two-Year 
Other* 



0 
1 
6 

4 

12 
5 
119 

47 



0 

2.362 
17.542 
6.390 
9,322 
5.497 
12,782 

53.895 



3 
1 

11 
0 
0 

29 

D 

44 



90,887 
17,798 
85.095 
0 
0 

107.954 
0 

301.744 



00 
11 7 
171 
100.0 
100.0 
48 
100.0 

15.2 



MINNESOTA 



Research I & II 
Comprehensive 1 8 II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other' 



Total tor Minnesota 



0 
5 
6 
6 

3 

15 

35 



0 

13.718 
12.741 
5.556 
2.721 
6.938 

41.674 



1 
7 
0 
2 

22 
0 

32 



39.573 
51.440 
0 

3.915 
35.121 
0 

130.049 



00 
21.1 
1000 
58.7 
72 
100 0 

243 



V22 



55 



ERIC 



state 


Carnegie 
Classification 


Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 


Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 


Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 


kJlOClCCtDDI 

Mlbblbblrrl 


Doctoral i & tl 
Dodorai 1 & 11 
Comprehensive 1 & 11 
Ltberal Arts t 
Liberal Arts 11 
Two Year 
Oiner 




0 
0 

1 
1 

4 
6 
5 




0 

0 

1.177 
1,271 
2 647 
2,115 
390 




1 

2 
5 
0 
0 

14 
1 


10.853 
18,275 
13632 
0 
0 

33.037 
1,373 




0.0 
nn 

U-V 

8.0 
100.0 
100,0 

6.0 
22.1 


1 o\a\ lOr Mississippi 






17 




7,500 




23 


77,170 




90 


MISSOURI 


Research l & It 
Doctoral 1 & 11 
Comprehensive ! & 1! 
Ltberal Arts II 
Two- Year 
Other" 




1 
1 

11 
11 
6 
?6 




8.510 
7.996 

20.236 
9.301 
1.531 

10.268 




1 

3 
8 

0 
14 
1 


20.181 
20.749 
47,308 
0 

32.292 
S14 




297 
278 
30.0 
100.0 
45 
91.8 


Total tor Missouri 






56 




57.842 




27 


121,444 




32.4 


MONTANA 


Doctoral 1 & 11 
Comprehensive 1 & II 
Liberal Arts li 
Two-Year 
Other* 




0 
1 
2 
0 
0 




0 

1,081 
1.362 
0 
0 




2 
3 
1 
3 
1 


16.354 
5,910 
673 
1.836 
144 




00 
155 
641 
00 
00 


Total tor Montana 






3 




2.443 




10 


25,007 




89 



ERIC 



56 



l?r. 



State 



Carnegie 
Classification 



Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Numter of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



NEBRASKA 



Total for Nebraska 



Researdi I & H 
Comprehensive I & II 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
T«W)-Year 
Other' 



0 
2 
1 
7 
1 
4 

15 



0 

6.028 
1.222 
4.7S9 
258 
644 

12,911 



1 
4 
0 
1 
7 
4 

17 



19,818 
20.169 
0 

1.024 
9.263 
5.522 

55,796 



0.0 
230 
1000 
82.3 

27 
10.4 

188 



NEVADA 



Total for Nevada 



Doctoral 1 & II 
Comprehensrve i & 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 



0 
0 
138 
25 

163 



6.958 
8,565 
0 

9.739 
25.262 



0.0 
0.0 
100.0 
3 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Total for New Hampshire 



Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive 1 & If 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other- 



1 
2 
5 
3 
3 

14 



4,732 
2.225 
3.987 
1.510 
5,098 

17.552 



1 
2 
0 
8 
1 

12 



10.836 
6.615 
0 

4.310 
785 

22.546 



30.4 
25.2 
100.0 
26.0 
86.7 

43.8 



NEW JERSEY 



Research I & II 
Doctoral t S II 
Comiiwehensive I & 11 
Liberal Arts 1 
Liberal Aits II 
Two-Year 
Other' 



Total for l*4ew Jersey 



1 
1 

10 
1 
4 
3 
8 

28 



6.226 
2.252 
26.183 
1.811 
1.996 
1,665 
2.614 

42.747 



1 
1 

10 
0 
0 

17 
2 

31 



27.176 
6.495 

53,262 
0 
0 

58.612 
7.646 

153.192 



186 
25 7 
33 0 
1000 
10O0 
28 
25.5 

218 



Stale 



NEW MEXICO 



Total tor New Mexico 



NEW YORK 



Tola! lor New York 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Total for North Carolina 



Camegie 
Classifk;ation 



Research I & II 
Comprehensive 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
TwoYear 
Other' 



Research 1 & II 
Doctoral I & 11 
Comprehensive I & : 
liberal Ans I 
Ltberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other- 



Research I & 11 
Doctoral 1 & II 
Comprehensive i S 11 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other' 



Numt»r of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



i?s 




8 
8 

35 
16 
15 
44 
53 

179 



1 
0 
8 
3 

17 
12 
5 

46 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



0 

0 

396 
924 
0 
0 

1 320 



58 928 
53013 
109 891 

25,271 
11.01D 
27,481 
19.609 

332 203 



10158 
0 

18,197 
3,525 

15,225 
6,202 
1.376 

54 683 



Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



2 
3 
0 
0 
11 
1 

17 



3 
3 

23 
1 
0 

46 
11 

87 



2 
1 

12 
0 
0 

58 
1 

74 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



29.368 
6.050 
0 
0 

8,425 
1.052 

44.895 



45453 
15.171 
144,425 
2.949 
0 

170.845 
24.959 

403,802 



39,389 
8.643 

63.779 
0 
0 

72.750 
461 

185.022 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



58 



12!J 



00 

00 
1000 
0.0 
00 
00 

29 



654 
77 8 
432 
896 
1000 
139 
44,0 

451 



205 
00 
22.2 
1000 
1000 
79 
749 

228 



State 


Carnegie 


Number of 


Enrollment 




Number of 


Enroll- 


Enrollment in 




Classification 


Private 




in Private 




Public 




ment in 


Private 








Institu- 




Institutions 




Institu- 




Public 


Institutions 








tions 








tions 




Institu- 


as Percent of 




















Total 




NORTH DAKOTA 


Doctoral i & 11 




Q 




0 




2 


18.047 








Comprehensive 1 & II 




0 




0 




1 


2.801 




on 




Lwrai Arts 11 




2 




1,752 




3 


2.7o5 








Two-Year 




1 




211 




B 


573B 




36 




Other- 




1 




451 




0 


0 




100.0 


Total for Norlti Dakota 






A 
** 




2,414 




4 A 

14 


29.371 




7,6 


OHIO 


Hesearcn i & ii 




1 




6,575 




2 






8.6 


Doctora) i & 11 




1 




856 




7 


112.737 




8 




Comprehensive 1 & 11 




11 




32.348 




2 


23.045 




58.4 




LiDerai Arts 1 




6 




8.961 




0 


0 




100,0 




Liberal Aits II 




23 


212.564 




0 


0 




1000 




TwoYear 




10 




9.270 




44 


64.703 




12.5 




Other* 




20 




11.806 




5 


14.336 




452 


Total lof Ohio 






72 




91.480 




60 


285.045 




24 3 


OKLAHOMA 


Research 1 & It 




0 




0 




2 


36.250 




0,0 




Doctoral 1 S 1) 




1 




3.813 




0 


0 




100.0 




Comf^hensive I & It 




2 




5.546 




s 


33.604 




142 




Liberal Arts II 




5 




3.508 




2 


1.990 




53,8 




Two-Year 




4 




3.857 




14 


29.831 




11.5 




Other* 




4 




501 




2 


2,235 




183 


Total lor Oklahoma 






16 




17.225 




28 


103.910 




14,2 



3 



btate 


Carnegie 


Number ot 


Enrollment 


Numl»r ot 


Enroll' 


Enrollment in 




Classification 


Private 


in Private 


Public 


ment in 


Private 






Institu- 


Institutions 


Institu- 


Public 


Institutions 






tions 




tions 


Instilu- 


as Percent of 












ilUna 




OREGON 


Researr^ 1 & II 


0 


0 


2 


29.320 


00 




UwOfEl f 5 H 


U 


n 

U 


1 




U.U 




Comprehensive 1 & 11 


2 


3,537 


3 


8.830 


28.5 




Libera! Arts 1 


3 


5.874 


0 


0 


1000 




Liberal Arts II 


7 


3 611 


0 


0 


1000 




Two Year 


3 


1,243 


13 


37.809 


2 




Other* 


9 


2.289 


2 


3.601 


38 9 


Total tor Or«?gon 




24 


16,554 


21 


90.279 


155 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Research t & II 


2 


25.214 


3 


78,518 


243 




Doctoral i & 11 


4 


22.251 


0 


0 


1000 




Comprehensive 1 & 11 


22 


54.879 


16 


72,145 


432 




Liberal Arts 1 


18 


27,365 


0 


0 


1000 




Liberal Arts II 


21 


16,989 


2 


2,004 


895 




Two Year 


34 


?8,424 


34 


70,016 


289 




Other' 


41 


1 7.926 


3 


12.891 


582 


Total for Pennsylvania 




142 


193,058 


58 


235.574 


450 


RHODE ISLAND 


Research 1 & II 


1 


7,194 


1 


12 033 


37./' 




Comprehensive 1 & II 


3 


8.281 


1 


5.657 






Liberal Arts II 


1 


365 


0 


0 


1000 




Two-Year 


0 


0 


1 


7,152 


0.0 




Other* 


4 


13,512 


0 


0 


1000 


Total tor Rhode Island 




5 


29,452 


3 


24.842 


54.3 


O 






m 


i:i3 







State 


Carnegie 




Number of 


Enrollment 


Number of 


Enroll- 


Enrollment in 




Classification 




Private 




in Private 


Public 




ment in 


Private 










In^titn- 












Institutions 










lions 






lions 




Institu- 


as Percent of 


















tions 


Total 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


Researcti I & II 






0 


0 




1 


19,479 




00 




Dodotz) 1 & ii 






0 


0 




1 


12.381 




00 




Comprehenswe I & II 




2 


5.267 




9 


27,334 




162 




Liberal Arts 1 






1 






0 


u 




100.0 




Liberal Arts II 






13 


'u,9'0 




0 


n 
U 




100.0 




TwoYeaf 






6 


'j 010 




21 






103 




Otbef 






3 


1.0 '0 




] 






380 


Total for South Carolina 








25 


22.776 




33 


86.437 




209 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Doctoral 1 & II 






0 


0 




1 


5.335 




00 




Comprehensive I 


&lt 




1 


1,649 




2 


4.811 




25.5 




Liberal Arts II 






4 


2,196 




1 


751 




74 5 




Two-Year 






3 


716 




1 


586 




550 




Other' 






2 


1.172 




1 


1.643 




41 6 


Total lof South Dakota 








10 


5.733 




6 


13.126 




30.4 


TENNESSEE 


Research 1 & It 






1 


8,344 




1 


21.777 




;7.7 




Doctoral 1 & Ii 






0 


0 




3 


31.797 




0.0 




Comprehensive 


& 11 




6 


10,157 




5 


25.982 




281 




Liberal Arts 1 






3 


2,942 




0 


0 




100 0 




Liberal Arts It 






16 


11.523 




0 


0 




1000 




Two-Year 






12 


3.510 




14 


30,491 




10 3 




Other* 






14 


4,207 




1 


1.696 




71.3 


Total fof Tennessee 








52 


40.683 




24 


111.743 




267 
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State 



Carnegie 
Classification 



Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



TEXAS 



Total for Texas 



Research I & It 
Doctoral I & 11 
Compreherisive 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts il 
TwoYear 
Other* 



& II 



0 
4 

9 

2 
20 

6 
13 

54 



0 

28 208 
18.104 
2887 
14.786 
2 479 
7193 

73 657 



2 

7 

19 
0 
4 
56 
1C 

98 



78,819 
88 550 
115,088 
0 

2 051 
172.582 
11,926 

470.016 



0.0 
24 2 
13 5 
100 0 
878 

14 
37 6 

136 



UTAH 



Total tcr Utah 



Research t & II 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive I & II 
Liberal Arts II 
TwoYear 



0 

24,871 
0 

869 
182 

25,922 



28.223 
0 

11,350 
0 

14,942 
54,515 



00 
1000 

00 
1000 

1,2 

32 2 



VERMONT 



Doctoral 1 & II 
Compreftensive I & 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts li 
TwoYear 
Olhe'' 



Total for Verniont 



0 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 

16 



0 

4,327 
3209 
1,869 
1 523 
534 

11,562 



9,553 
1,478 
0 

2,001 
1.803 
0 

14,835 



00 
74 5 

100,0 
483 
474 

100 0 

438 
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State 



Carnegie 
Classification 



Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 



Numtjer of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 



Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 



VIRGINIA 



Total <0f Virginia 



Research 1 & II 
Doctoral I & II 
Comprehensive I & li 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other* 



0 
0 
4 

6 
12 
2 
7 

31 



0 

0 

11,954 
5,971 
9,3B6 
373 
1.544 

29,208 



3 
2 
8 

1 

1 

24 
0 

39 



55,422 
18,436 
47,729 
1.310 
1.066 
61,636 
0 

185.599 



00 

00 

20.0 
82,0 
89,8 
6 

100,0 
13.6 



WASHINGTON 



Total for Washington 



Research 1 & II 
Comprehensive I 
Liberal Arts I 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other" 



&tl 



0 
8 
1 
1 
1 

i 

18 



0 

20.204 
1.261 
550 
989 
1 618 

24.622 



2 
3 
0 

1 

27 
0 

33 



44.499 
22,355 
0 

2.768 
80,668 
0 

150,290 



0.0 
47.5 
100.0 
166 
1.2 
1000 

141 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Researdi I & II 
Comprehensive I & II 
Liberal Arts II 
Two-Year 
Other* 



Total for West Virginia 



0 
2 
4 
4 
1 

11 



0 

2.179 
2.692 
1,682 
149 

6.702 



1 
9 
0 
4 

2 

16 



15.119 
29.250 
0 

5.921 
1.224 

51.514 



0.0 
6.9 

1000 
22.1 
109 

115 
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State 


Carnegie 
Classification 


Number of 
Private 
Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment 
in Private 
Institutions 


Number of 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 


Enroll- 
ment in 
Public 
Institu- 
tions 


Enrollment in 
Private 
Institutions 
as Percent of 
Total 


WISCONSIN 


Research I S II 




0 




0 




1 


38.747 




0,0 


Doctoral 1 & II 




1 




10.512 




1 


17.369 




37 7 




Compretiensive 1 & II 




2 




3.637 




11 


72.096 




4,8 




Liberal Arts 1 




4 




4.526 




0 


0 




100.0 




liberal Arts I) 




11 




8,397 




0 


0 




1000 




Two-Year 




4 




1.478 




14 


50.304 




2.9 




Olfier' 




7 




3,758 




0 


0 




100.0 


Total tor Wisconsin 






29 




32,308 




27 


178,516 




15.3 


WYOMING 

Total tor Wyoming 


Research 1 & II 
Two-Year 


0 
0 

0 


0 
0 

0 


1 

7 
8 


8,998 
9.129 

18,127 


00 
00 

0.0 



Notes f all I9i87 FuH Time Equivalent Students 

'Spetmii/HUfibliKjttOfts. MfQiQui M«ks* H«?aHti t,n94wr;r^ SuSj^cgs La* Tt'3chtng CorpOraifDn 

Soafo? National Center for Higftef Education Man«jg*»mpnt Systems Integrated PoslsecofKSary EcJucation 
Daia System ilPtDS) Enroltmeni Datafcase 1987 88 
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The Carnegie Classification 

of Institutions of Higher Education 



Definitions 

The 1987 Camcgit' classification 

incluik-s nil collfges and universities in the United 
Slates listed in the m5-Hb Higher Educition Gener- 
al Informatiim Survey of Institutional Characteris- 
tics. It groups institutions into categories on the 
basis of the level of di'griv offeretl ~ ranging from 
pre-baccalaureate to the dixrtorate — and the com- 
prehensiveness of their missions. The categories are 
as follows: 

Research Universities I: These 
institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate pro- 
grams, are committed to graduate education 
through the dtn torate degree and give high priority 
to research. They a'ceive annually at least $33.5 
million in federal support' and award at least 5[) 
Ph.D. degrees each year.- 

Refiearch Universities 11: These 
institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate pnv 
grams, are committed lo graduate education 
through the diKtorate degree and give high priority 
to research. They rin-eive annually between $12,5 
million and $33 5 million in federal support for 
research and development' and award at least 50 
Ph.D. degrees each year.^ 
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Doctorate-Granting Universities I: 
In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate 
programs, the mission of these institutions includes 
a commitment lo graduate education through the 
doctorate degree. They award at least 40 Ph.D. 
degrees annually in five or more academic disci- 
plines.' 

Doctorale-Granting Universities II: 
In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate 
programs, the mission of these institutions includes 
a commitment to graduate education through the 
dtKtorale degree. They award annually 20 or more 
Ph.D. degrees in at least one discipline or 10 or 
more Ph D. degrees in three or more disciplines." 

Comprehensive Universities and 
Colleges 1: These institutions offer baccalaureate 
programs and, with few exceptions, graduate edu- 
cation through the master's di'griv. More than half 
of their baccalaureate degrees are awarded in two 
or mt«e iKcupational or professional disciplines 
such as engineering or business administration.' 
All of the a^lleges and universities in this group 
enroll between 1,500 and 2,500 students.' 

Comprehensive Universities and 
Colleges II: These institutions award more than 
half of their baccalaureate decrees in two or more 
iKcupational or professional di.sciplines, such as 
engineering or business administration, and many 
a\w offer graduate education through the master's 
degree.' All of the colleges and universities in this 
group enroll between 1,500 and 2,500 students.' 



Liberal Arts Colleges 1: These 
highly selective inslituliont^*^ aa' pri:narily under- 
graduate colleges that award mure than half of their 
baccalaureate degrees in arts and sciences fields/* 

Liberal Arts Colleges II: These 
institiili4)ns are primarily undergraduate colleges 
that are less selective'' and award more than half of 
their degrees in liberal arts fields/ This category 
also includes a group of colleges (identified with an 
asterisk) that award less than half of their degrei^s 
in liberal arts fields but, with fewer than 1, 5(H) stu- 
dents are tix> small to K' consideretl comprehen- 
sive. 

Two-Year Community, Junior and 
Technical Colleges: These institutions ofter certifi- 
cate of degree programs through the asMKiate ot 
arts level and, with few exceptions, offer m> bacca- 
laureate degrees. 

Professional Schools and Other 
Specialized Institutions: These institulimis offer 
degrees ranging from the bachelor's to the docti>r- 
ate. At least i t>f the degret>s awarded by tht>se 
institutions" are in a single sptviali/tnl field. 
Spiviali/tHi institutions include: 

^» Thivhsfkal >i'muume>, Bible roi/i^vt'S 
iOhi other m>tituliou> offvrin^^ dcs^nr^ in rHi^^iou: This 
category includes institutions at which the primary 
purpi>st» is to offer religious instructii>n or train 
members of the clergy, 

_ Medical Hliih^h and nwdiLal ivntcry, 
These institutions award most of their professional 



degrees in medicine. In some instances, their pro- 
grams include other health professional schools, 
such as dentistry, pharmacy or nursing.'' 

_p Olhtr iivfumitc fmifth proh'^^ion 
>ihik)h: Institutions in this category award most of 
their degaH.*s in such fields as chiropractory, phar- 
macy or piniiatry. 

_ Sdhh)h of The schools intludeil 
in this categi>ry award most i>f their degrees in law. 
The list includt>s only institutions that are listed as 
sL'parate campuses in the Hisifwr EduuUiou CenemI 
Inhnuiition Snmy. 

S'i/;iH»/> i^f ensinhrnn;ti and Ur huohs^y: 
The institutions in this category award at least a 
bachelor's degree in programs limited almost cncUi- 
sivelv to technical fields of study. 

I he scluHils in this category award most of their 
bachelor's or graduate degrees in business or busi- 
ness-related pmgrams, 

SihiH^h of fnusii iuui doi^n: Insti- 
tuti4)ns in this category award mi>sl of their 
bachelor's or graduate degrees in art. music, design, 
architecture or some combinatitm of such fields. 

Tvihhcr^ ivlli\^e*^: Institutions in this 
lategttry award most of their bachelor's or graduate 
degn^es in educaticm or education-related fields. 
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_ Other sihrializvd hj^liiutum^: Institu- 
tions in this category include gradunte centers, mar- 
itime academii^ military institutes without liberal 
arts programs and institutions that dt> not fit anv 
nther classification cati^ory. 

mmmm CorfHntitc-s)W^^m\i mslitutions: 
These institutions are accredited, d^ret^-granling 
colleges and universitii*s t*stabHsl **d by profit-mak- 
ing corporations. 



Notes on Definitions 

1. The vears used in calculating average federal 
support were 1W3, 1984 and 1983. 

2, I he academic year for determining the number 
oi degrivs awarded by institutions was 1983-84. 

X The iihrral Art^ disciplint*s include aaM studies, 
biological scienct*s, the fine arts, foreign lan- 
guages, letters, mathematics, physical sciences, 
psycholi>gy, the MKial sciences and interdisci- 
plinary studit^s. Oa ujHitioniillprv pnyfa^^hmil 
disciplines include tigriculture, the natural sci- 
encts, architecture and environmental design, 
business iind management, communications, 
ci^mputer and informatitni science, educatiim. 
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cngint*ering, the health professions, home tnriv 
nomics, law, library scienie, public affairs and 
thtH>logy. 

4. Tlie years used for calculating average student 
enniilmenl were 19S2, 1983 and 1984. 

^ An index developeii by Alexander W. Astin at 
the University of California at Los Angeles is 
used to determine the selectivity of liberal arts 
colleges. 

h. This category lists i>nly institutions that appear 
in the Ih^^lur Eiiuoifiou Gawtnl hiformtUiim Sur- 
viy as separate campuses. Those seeking a 
a>mplete listing of accredited professiimal 
schiH>ls should Ci^nsult publicalitms of the sepa- 
rate professional asjHKiations, such as the annu- 
al report on medical education published by the 
American Mt»dical AsscKiation. 

7. Our list of corporate colleges and universilit^s is 
taken from Nell P. Eurich, Coriwalv Chii^^riWm: 
The UiwUu^i f?Hs/«tss (Princeton, CFAT, 
1985). Since that report was published, some of 
the institutions it included have become inde- 
pendent or part of other institutions. 
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Appendix B 

Summary of Technical Reports 



J. Chamc, Willi.^m, ihi the Drj^/Hs of Uno Tuitioti 
in Pithik mul huU ivfuknt Hijiher iihtcation, 
Working P.^}HT 1^-88-4 IVnvcr: ECS, July 
IMNH I his p.iper di^vu^st■s thf hisUirical ovolu- 
lion nt colU*fit' aitesh a.s aHfCled by ni'.irly two 
tkiadt-s oi ch.ingin}; -al, economic and polili- 
c.il prii>ritifs, pnu ticcs i^nd laws. 

2. t'urry, Denis J. I iiuwihisi Ihf ^Imknt t"i»s/s oj 
/fi'v/jiT IJuintiou: CotMiierntiimyi for Efhrtivf 
Airc>^, Wt»rkinj; TaptT PS-88-?. Denver; ECS, 
July This paper discusses various tinan- 
ciai aid strati>;ies used by the statt>s and their 
relationship to the concerns ot the independent 
sfi-tor. Driven by a SlVstate 1%8 SHEKO sur- 
vey t»t state exi-cutive financial aid officers, 411' ; 
t)f wht»m felt their state had no financial aid 
p>licy, Curry cate^ori/ed each state as a "h\^h, ' 
"mtxlerate' or "Unv" f.iition state. Stale financial 
aid practices, tmtion and fit?s are discussed in 
the context of eci>nomic, political and regional 
factt^rs. Specific case studies ftxiis on Minne- 
st>la, New York, Washington and North Caro- 
lina. 

3. Lee. Ji>hn B. l.urdlmcnl iH Vrmih' Cmrr Sc//i>»>/s 
I'V StiiW, Working Paper PS-88-6. Denver. KCS, 



ERIC 



MS 



July 1^88. Lee's report identifies the number of 
accredited private cartvr schwls by state and 
enrollment. Also discussed are various accred- 
iting organizations, criteria for accredilatitm and 
access to the total share of tWieral student aid 
dollars. 

National Center tor I iigher Education Manage- 
ment Systems. T/ic lihkpmk'ni Srcfur's Public 
Puifk^'ii'y. imf>lnniions for SUitf /'c/Ji V AiuihM\ 
Wi^rking Paper I'S-88-7. Denver: ECS, July 

This paper explores the role i>f the inde- 
pendent higher education sector as a partner of 
the state in supplying quality higher education, 
in sufficient quantity and variety, ti> nuvt a 
bro.id range of neetis. The paper provides a 
cojueptual framewiirk and analytic approach 
tor assisting state governments in developing 
greater awareness of the independent sector's 
contributions to the state, and ways in which 
these contributions can bv affected, positi\ ely or 
adversely, by stale policy. 

WMensky, Kona. Tri'mi> in the Puhik ami huk- 
ycutkut 5ct /(»rs of lU^h'r I'.tUiaition. Working 
Paper I'S-KH-l. Denver; ECS, March 1*^88 
Written as a synopsis ot publications for the 
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ECS Task Fierce on State IVlicy and Indepen- 
dent Higher Edueation, the report focusHrs on 
mapr ta»nds in higher education and the simi- 
hirities and differences betwivn the public and 
independent sectors. Five ma^r lopia* are 
covered: the numbers and ckiracteristics of 
institutions, enrt^llment trends, paying for col- 
lege, institutional R»venues and tnstitutionaJ 
v'\penditurt*s. 

Zumeta, William. A FramviwH for Analysis of 

Working Paper PS-SS-S. Denver: EC S, July 

Zumeta presents a conceptual framework 
for understanding the different ways state poli- 
cies may afftvl the independent sivt4>r in such 
areas as student aid pt^Iicy, dirtnrt state appriv 
priations, stale academic review, state informa- 
tion distribufitm systems, slate regulating poli- 
cit*s, lax |>i>hcy and other indirect financial aid 
ptilictes. Thriv distinct state policy postures 
toward the independent sector are idenlilied: 
' l,aisse/-f 'aire/' "State t Vntral Planning" and 
Market-Competitive/ Zumeta alsi> pn»st*nts 
H^eral ideas for how varic^us state policies 
affecting the independent sector can be 
arrangetf \o fit individual state circumstance*^. 
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Zumeta, William. State Po/ic/t^ ami IndeiK'mkfit 
fHl^fwr Ediicathm: A Tahuica! RcfH^rt, Final 
Report to the Task Force on State Policy and 
Independent Higher Education. Denver: ECS, 
1989. This report, as a companion to the ECS 
task force final n?port, pnwides an overview of 
H hat is known about the major types of state 
pi>!icies that affect the independent higher edv- 
cation sector. 

The rept^rt uses data from a pri- 
mary 50-state survey of state higher education 
executive officers and statewide independent 
college and university asscKialion executive 
officers, conducted in the spring and fall of 
1988. Additional iiMi% we^e secured from the 
Naticmal AsscKiation of State Scholarship and 
Cirant Pnigrams' annual survey rept>rts of stale 
student aid agencies. The reptirt is dividi^J inti> 
eight sections; student aid pi>licy and funding, 
direct state payments to independent institu- 
tions, independent seclor involvement in state 
planning, state academic program revie^v/ 
approval piilicies, stale tax pi^Hcii»s, state regula- 
Hon, public/ independent seclor relationships 
and slate pi)lic>' issues of greatest concern to the 
independent sector Charts and tables are in- 
cluded to facilitate data presentation. 
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State Support of Private Higher Education: Programs in Operation 
or Approved in the 50 States and Washington, D.C,^ 



State 



ALABAMA 



ALASKA 



ARIZONA 



Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
Stale Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 

Education 



Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 



Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 



• Alabama Commission on 
Higher Education 
•No statutory planning au 
thonty for PHE 
-Occasional PHE m 
volvemen! in nlannmg 



' Commtsston on Post -sec- 
ondary Education 
•Statutory planning authority 
for PHE 

-1 PHE representative 
•Advisory role m planning 



' Commission for Postsecon* 
dary Education (through the 
Arizona Board of Regents) 
■Appomied by the governor. 
No statutory planning au- 
thority for PHE 
-1 PHE representative 
•Mirw PHE involvement m 



' Student Assistance Program , 
max $2.500V PHE 36% 
TAD'V need-based.^ 
' Student Grant Program , 
ftuition equalizationltat'non- 
need), max. $1,200. PHE 
imTAD. 

•Merit programs available lor 
eligible PHE students. 



' Student incentive Grant , 
max. $1,500. PHE 11. 8% 
TAD. need-based;' 



' Special Education Trust 
Fund IPHE* and public; 
state funds given to public 
PHE mstitulions for minority 
education opportunities, 
competitive; annual con 
tracts). Slate-generated 
funds 



None 



' Incentive Grant Program , 
max $2300. PHE 11% TAD, 
need based ' 



None 



None 



None 



None 
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Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



•PHE" exempt from local 
and state property tax 
-Bonding authority available 
for capital construction and 
equipment 



'PHE exempt from local and 
state properly tax 
•No Alaska state lales ta;' 
'Bonds- MunKTipalitv of 
Anchorage Housing Authors 
t^ capital construction. 



•PHE not exempt from prop- 
erty and sales tax 
'No bonding authority avail 
able 





nDCugniuun ui rrtvaic 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


inclusion oi rnvaie 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

" TAD • Total Award 

Dollars 


opeoTic rurpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

' PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


uenerai 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


1 ax roiicy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


ARK ANSA 


. 'Deparlment ot HKjher Edu- 
catK)n. 

-Policy planning authority for 
PHE. 

"Occasional PHE in- 
volvement in plannmg. 


•Student Assistance Gram 
rroQram, max. j^auu, rnt 
15% TAD. need- and merit- 
based.*' 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
ano saies tax on eu-reiatea 

items. 

•Bonding authority. 


CALIFORNIA 


•Postsecondarv Education 
Commission, 

•Statutory planning authority 
for PHE. 

•1 PHE and 1 proprietary 
representative. 
-Ctecasional PHE in- 
volven^nt tn planning. 
•CA Student Aid Commis- 
sar}, 

-1 PHE and 1 proprietary 
representative. 
•Extreme involvement m 
planning 


•CalGrantA: State 
Schofarship Prooram, max. 
$5,250, PHE 68.7% TAD, 
need- and merit- based. ^ 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sal^ tax tor ed related 
activities. 

•BomJs-CA Educational 
Facilities Authority: capital 
facilities. 
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State 


Recognition ol Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


COLORADO 


Education. 

-No statutory planning au- 
thority for PHE. 
-Minor PHE involvement in 
planning 


«mi}diin1 Intentivfl Grants 

^ILfvPitt llfVI9ll|ll'C» Vi<MCIilt9t 

m%. $2,500. PHE 7% TAD, 
r^'based 

•Colo. Student Grant Pro- 
gram, max. $2,0W), PHE 7% 
TAD. need-based, 
•luAm EouaHzation Pro- 
gram, (flat/need- and rm- 
need), PHE 100% TAD' 
•State Wofh Studv Proaram 
availatde. 

-Merit prc^rarns available for 
el^iWe PHE students, non- 
need based. 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax on ed-^ated 
activities. 

•Bonds- "CO Htaher Educa- 
tion Facilities Authority: 
capital construction. 


CONNECTI- 
CUT 


•Board of Governors tor 


'Independent CoUeoe Student 


•YanK^ Inaenuitv Grant 


None 

ir)7 


•PHE exempt from sales 
and property tax. 
•Boncte-CT Hiaher Educa- 
tion and FaciWv Authority: 
capital construction. 
•CT Hiflter EAicalion Sup- 
plemental Loan Authority: 
PHE benefite from prowsion 
of tax exmpl bonding au- 
Ihonty for education loans 
for CT students and for out- 
of-state students attending 
college in CT. 


Higher Education. 

■Policy planning authority for 

PHE 

-Occasional PHE involve 
ment in planning. 


Grant Proaram, {tuition 
equalization/need-bdsed). 
max. $5,937, PHE 100% 
TAD' 

•Scholastic Achievement 
Grant Proaram. need with 
academic screen, max. 
$2,000: availatte for PHE 
students, 

•Some merit programs avatl- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents. 


Proqram (Cooperative (HJb- 
lic^privale research grants 
and collaborative industry 
coHep research grants in 
h^h technology areas; open 
to PHE). 

•The Connecticut Colleqiate 
Awarer^ and Prm^raton 
Proaram (Conwetitive grants 
to sup^ development of 
partr^rshif^ with targ^ed 
public school districts tor 
motivational and ac^emic 
$\sppof\ for at r^ ^udente; 
open to PHEV 



state 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE ■ Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Hi^r Educatbn 
in Student Suljsidy 
Policy 

* l^9DollaTS 

*• TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Spedfic Purpose 

VaionlS alio w^unu ovi5 

to Pri^ Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 

Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


DELAWARE 


•Po^seconciarv E(fcicaik»i 
Comm^sffin. 

•Pd«y Planning authority tor 
PHE. 

•1 PHE repres«Ttath«. 
-Mmor to no PHE 
ment ^ (rianrai^. 


•P(^58Condanr Scholai^ 
fund. max. $1,000. PHE 
21% TAD, iwed^ased.^ 
•Some merrt f»ograms avail- 
slBte ItK eti^ PHE ^- 
dents. 






•PHE exen^ from property 
and sai^ tax on ed-relaled 
items. 

•No bondmg authority avail- 
able. 


DISTRICT 
OF 

COLUMBIA 


•Office PostsecondaiY 
EAk^. Research ffixi 
Assistanc8. 

■Statutory inning auttwrity 
tor PHE. 

■Ooaawwl PHE involve- 
ment in planning. 


•D.C. Stale SiflJent liKsrflive 
&»it Proaram, max. $1,500. 
PHE50%TAD.^ 


Ntme 


None 


•PHE exwnpl from property 
ami tax on ed-retated 

itOTS. 

•No tjonding authority avail- 


FLORIDA 


•Sate Board of Education. 
F^istssomdafv EAicaticm 
PlanninoCommfeaon. 
-Statutory inning auttiority 
tor PHE. 

-Extensive PHE invoNenwnt 
in piann'mg. 


•Student Assstance Grains, 
max. $1,300. PHE 48.6% 
TAD, need-t»sed. 
•Tuition Voucher ProBram, 
(biitiOT eqiaftzatinVflaVnm- 
need). max. $1,250, PHE 
100% TAD.' 
•Several merit prograire 
avatebtef^^^ttblePHE 
^udents. 


•Ftoida CwTtracfew tar Soe^ 
dftcAcstenticProorams 
cwitTBCts with PHE to 

tive, coi4rac&): ImM- 


Nor» 


•PHE dxwnpt from sales 
and prop^ tax. 
'BofXfing authority avails 
tar capital construction 
(cmmty only). 
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state 


Recognition of Private 
Higlier Educaton in 
State PlannHig 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Si^idy 
Polffiy 

* 1989 Dollars 

TAD -Total Award 
DoHars 


Specific Purpose 
Graits and Contra 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpc^ 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


GEORGIA 


»Bom] Reoents. Univefsi- 
ty S)^9m of Gecraia. 
Ho st^utoiy planning au- 
thorily tor PHE. 
-PHE involvement in plan- 
ning. 


•^udent Inmtti^^ Gfffltts. 
max. $490, PHE 29% TAD. 
need-b^d. 

*Tuitk^ E<&ii^alion Grants. 
(flat/m)n-n8ed}* nm. $925, 
PHE 100% TAD,' 


•GA Ftesearch Consoftii^ 
(les^rch grarUs av^abie to 
e^itde PHE arti putdic 
members; competitive); 
state^nerated funds 




•PHE exempt from property 
and sates tax on ed-reteted 
activities. 

•Bonding auttnmty available. 


HAWAII 


•Boaid ot Recants. Untv^* 
tvof HawaB. 

'No statutofy planning au- 
ttomy for PHE. 
-MTOf to no PHE involve- 
n^ in planning. 


•Stuctent Incentiw Gm^. 
max, $2,500. PHE 55% TAD, 
need-te$ed.^ 


^tone 


Nor^ 


•PHE exen^ fmm fwperty 
and s^ tax. 
•BofKling auttiofity available 
with spedfic legislafive ap- 


IDAHO 


'State Board d Educ^k»). 
'PHE invoh^ement in state* 
(banning. 


•Stutent Inc^n^i Grants* 
max.$2m PHE 9% TAD, 
need-based. 

*St^e of Id^ Scholarshto. 
max. $1,500, PHE 23% TAD, 
need-based.^ 

•Slide Worti Stixiv Prooram 
avails to e^ia)fe PHE 
students. 


None 


Nor« 


•PHE exempt from f^j^wrty 
ami sate ^ on ed-related 

items. 

•No tending authority avail- 
abte. 
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State 



Recognition of Private 
Higtief Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higtier 
Education 



Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 



ILLINOIS 



*B(^fd ot Higher Education . 
StatutOfy plamiing authority 
for PHE 

-Extensive PHE mvolvement 
in planning. 




* MonetaTV Award Program , 
max. $3,150, PHE 57 5% 
TAD. need-based * 
•Some men! programs avail- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents 
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Sf^fffi Pufp(»e 


uenerai 




Grants and Contracts 


Purpose 


PHE - Private nigner 


to Private Higher Edu- 


Direct 


Education 


cation 


Grants 




* PHF - Prtv;itR HiQtlBr 






toucaiion 

1 






*t^aRh Servces cd. urafns 


•rinarHnai 


»PMP AvAmn! from sales 


(state g(&n\s giv^ to eligible 


Mssisiam^ 


nnti nrnnortv tAtfi^ fiXf^Dl 


PHE institutions to train 


MCi fOr tWtr 


pxn^ tias and transcorta- 


fiw^essionals. enroU- 


rUDltC mSHUi' 


pyn us A 179. 


ment'based); state-generat- 


ijons (provioes 




ed funds. 


germfo) uireu 


PnrttitiA^ Aiithofftv' caoital 

1 uviHifCd nun lui 1*1 « 


•IL cfTQjneerTO urant rfo 


ntirAncp liinfi- 


facilities and t)uildinas 


gram (PHE and pu)nc, pro- 


uig iQ pftvatu 




v«tes matching grants to 


nonpOiti coi' 




college and university engi- 


leges ano unr 




neering prt^rams; reim- 


versniesj. 




bursement bass); state- 


state-generat 




^nerated funds. 


ed funds. 




•Hiqher Education Coopera- 






tion Act iPHE and pulrfic; to 






encoura^ institutional cojp- 






eration: con^titive: annual 






contracts); state-generated 






funds 






•Build IL: Grants to Non- 






PiAAk: Ir^u^ of Higher 






Learning (PHE oily; provide 






capita) improvement funds 






tor research and lab areas. 






formula-b^ed; annual con- 






tracts); funded bond safes 






through state bond sales 







state 


Recognition of Private 
Higtier Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Induslon of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Sutisidy 

* 1989 Dollars 

TAD Total Award 
Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE -Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE • Private Higher 
Education 


INDIANA 


♦Commssion for H«h9r 
Eftucation. 

-Statutory planning auttxirity 
for PHE. 

-Exterwve PHE invotvement 


«H{Qhar Edi^rafon Gr^. 
max. $1,737, PHE 27.4% 

•Free<ton erf CMob Grants, 
max. $2302, PHE 100% 
TAD. need-l»sed.* 


None 


None 


*PHE exempt from property 
and sates tax on ed-related 
items, 

•BorKJS'-IN Educatton Fadli- 
tiesAuttoritv: new capital 
consfructton. 


IOWA 


•State Bmd of f%<»nts- 
Iowa Ck)iteae Axi Cwnms- 

m 

-Appotiuso Dy ™ gowfnor. 
'1 PHE representative. 
4k> ^ahrfofy plannir^ au- 
thority. 

Occask^al PHE invotve- 

for Post ^ SdmA Edix^a- 
tkm. volinitanf cooftfinating 
txx^ with m«rt>ef$hip from 
PHE, pubGc two- and f»jr* 
year, prt^y^ry. CoUege 
Aid C(»mi^sk»i and towa 
Pubtic Tetev^ion. 


•TuitkHi Grants, mx, $2.5{X). 
PHE 100% TAD. need' 
t>ased' 

'oiaie vVi^ chiXjt rroQfam 
avaBat>le. 

•Some tmfil progran^ avail- 
abto for edible PHE stiH 
dents. 


•Subventk)n Proofam (Uni- 
varsity of Osteopathic Medi- 
cine; reserved spaces for 

rOWa SIuQefilS}. 


None 


•PHE Bxmpt from properly 
and sates tax. 

•Bonds-'fowa Hiofw Educa- 
uon toan /HHrrorny. siuueni 
loans ami facilities. 



fM 




Slate 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 

in QfiiHpnt ^uhQlriw 

III wiUiiClii OUUdiUj 

Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

TAD - Total Award 
Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 

tn Privatp Hinhpr FHu- 

cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 

DirPTt 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


KANSAS 


•State Board of Regents, 
•No statutory planning au- 
thority. 

-Mtnof to no PHE involve 
nrient m planning. 


•State Scholarship Program, 
max $1,000. PHE 21 5% 
TAD. need-based. 
•Turtion Grant Program (tui- 
tion equatizciion/need-based). 
max. not to exceed 1/2 of 
public-private tuition gap. 
PHE 100% TAD'' 


None 


None 


•PHE must pay properly tax 
on faculty housing and in- 
come properly. 
•PHE exempt from sales tax 
on ed-related items. 
•fends-The Kansas Inde- 
pendent Colieae Assooation 
has bondfftg authonty for 
PHE capital purchases. 


KENTUCKY 


•Council on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

'Pohcy planning authority for 
PHE 

Occasional PHE involve 
men! in planning. 


•State Student Incentive 
Grant, nnax. $500. PHE 25% 
TAD. need-based 
•Tuition Grant Program (tui- 
tion equalization/need-based). 
max. $1,200, PHE 100% 
TAD'' 

•Several mem programs 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
tax on ed-related items. 
•PHE exempt from sales tax 
on all ilen^. 

•Bonds-Kentuckv Develop- 
men! Authonty: capital 
construction and renovation. 
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If;? 



Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
Slate Planning 
• PHE ' Private Higher 

Education 



Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

" TAD • Total Award 

Dollars 



LOUISIANA 



' Board ot Regents . 

'No statutory planning au- 

thonty for PHE. 

-Minor PHE involvemenl m 

planning. 



' State Student Incentive 
Grant Pfooram , rnax. $2,500. 
PHE 2,4% TAD. need- 
based.^ 

•Some merrt programs avail- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents. 



' Boafd Qt Trustees. Universi- 
ty of Maine . 

-No statutory authority tor 
PHE. 

-Minor to no PHE involve- 
ment in planning 



' State Student Incentive 
Grant , max. $1,500. PHE 
67°4 TAD. ne^J-based,' 





Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

' PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct ' 
Grants 


rax Policy 

' PHE - Private Higher 
Education 




'Louisiana Ecfejcation Qual'itY 
Support Fund Proaram (PHE 
and public; tor the recruit- 
menl of endowed (*airs. 
superior graduate students, 
and to promote research at 
independent and public 
instilutions: competitive 
contracts); funded through 
interest earnings from a 
special state trust fund, 
.?5Qf!kefeller WiWIife Refuge 
Trust Fund (PHE and puttie: 
promotes and funds wildlife 
research projects, competi- 
tive contracts): funded 
ttiroi^h the Louisiana 
Rockefeller Wildlife Refuge 
Trust Fund. 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
tax on ed-related items« 
•Bnnds-Louisiana Public 
Faciiaies Authority: build- 
ings and equipment. 




None 


None 


'PHE exempt from property 
and sales lax on ed-relaled 
Items. 

•RnnriR-Maine Health and 
Hiqher Education FaciWres 
Authority: capital construc- 
tion. 
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State 


Rea)gnition of Private 
Higher Education in 
Stale Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

TAD - Total Award 
Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


MARYLAND 


•HKjhef Educstion Commis- 
sion. 

•Statutory planning authority 
for PHE 

Extensive PHE involvemeni 
in planning, 

•Academic program review 


•uenerai btate i^cnoiafsntp, 
max. $2,500, PHE 39 9^/o 
TAD. need based. 
•Senatorial Grants, max 
$1,500. PHE 17 8^ TAD. 
need-based / 
•Several men! programs 
available for eligible PHE 
students. 


•Assistance to ttie ''eatK>dv 
Institution Con>Civatorv 
(special program to suppon 
a conservatory at one desig- 
nated PHE only), state-gen- 
erated funds 

•Caf^tal Assistance to Inde- 
pendent Institutions (PHE 
and public: funds raised 
through bond bills to support 
capital assistance); funds 
appropnated through political 
decision through matching 
grants up to 50% of total 
project cost 


•Aki to Inde- 
pendent insti 
tutions (PHE 
only provides 
general pur- 
pose direct 
funding to 
PHE institu- 
tions; tale 
generated 
funds 


•PHE property tax in lien 
only. 

•PHE exempt from sales tax 
on aH purchases 
•Bonds-Maryland Health 
and Hiqher Education Facili- 
ties Authority: capital faali- 
ties 


MASSA- 
CHUSEHS 


•Board ol Reaents of Hiqfier 
Education. 

-Statutory degree granitng 
aultioniy for some PHE 
■Occasional PHE involve- 
ment in planning. 


•General Scholarships, mx 
$3,800. PHE 56% TAD. 
need-based 

•Christian Hener Memorial 
&:holarship. max. - 1 2 cost 
of educatton. PHE8i%TAD, 
need-based. 

•Part-Time Grants, max ^ 
cost of education. PHE 43% 
TAD. need-based 
•One merit program available 
lor eligible students 


•Massachusetts Educational 
Opportunity Prcwram (PHE 
and pubhc. provide coun- 
seling services to disadvan- 
taged high srfioot students: 
competitive, annual con- 
tracts); state-generated 
funds 


None 


•PHE exempt \rt>m most 
property and sales taxes. 
^nds-Massachusetts 
Health and Educatton Facili- 
ties Authority: capital faay- 
ttes and ^ipment; 
Massachusetts industrial 
Finan<» A<»ency: capit?.! 
facilities and equipment (not 
state-backed) 
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State 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

TAD - Total Award 
Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


MICHIGAN 


•State Board o1 Education. 
-New degree program ap- 
proval for PHE. 
■Advisory policy planning for 
PHE. 

-Substantial PHE involve- 
ment m planning 


•Tuitjon Grants (Ujition equal^ 

izatNw need-based), niax. 

$2,300, PHE 100% TAD. 

need'ba^. 

•Adutt Paft'TiiTO Grants, 

max, $600. PHE 17% TAD, 

need-based. 

•Competitive Scholarship 
Program, max. $1,200, PHE 
26% TAD. merit- and need- 
based* 

•State Work Study Program 
available tor eligttte PHE 
students (need based and 
campus-based. PHE 25%). 


•Select Stu<tent Service 
PrcKjram (grants for PHE 


•General- 
Deoree Reim- 


•PHE exempt from jmjperty 
and sales tax on ed-related 
items. 

•BondS'-Hioher Education 


and public institutions to 
increase access and reten- 
tion of disadvantaged stu- 
dents; competitive: time- 
limited contracts): state- 
generated funds. 
•AHfed Health Oearee Reim- 
bursement (PHE only: spe- 
ciat reimbursements for 
allied health degrees grant- 
ed to Michigan residents) 
♦Dental Grant (PHE only, 
grant to University of Detroit 
Dental School). 


bursement 


Proaram 


(PHE only: 
reimburse^ 
ment given to 
PHE for de- 
giees con- 
ferred to Mich' 
igan resi- 
dents); slate- 
generated 
funds 


Facilities Authority: capital 


construction. 

•Stale tax credits for contn- 
butions to PHE and pubic 
institutions (up to $200 tax 
credit for individuate and up 
to $5,000 aedit for corpora- 
tjons). 


MINNE- 
SOTA 


•Hiaher Education Coordi- 
natiT^ Board. 

'Statutory planning authority 
tor PHE. 

■Substantial PHE mvotve^ 
menf in planning. 


•Sctwiarshio and Grant Pro- 
gram, max. $5,182. PHE 
45% TAD, need-t^ed/ 
•Part-Time Grant, max. (less 
than 1/2 time tuition plus 
ex^nses), need-based. 
•Slate Work Studv Program 
available. 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax on ed-related 
items. 

•Bonds -MinTOSota Higher 
Education Facilities Authori- 
ty; buildings and equip- 
ment. 
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Slate 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


MISSIS- 
SIPPI 


•Board of Trustees 
No statutory planning au- 
thority tor PHE. 
(Xxasional PHE involve- 
ment in planning. 


•State Incentive Grants, max. 
$1,500. PHE 44 8% TAD. 
need-based.* 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax on ed-related 
Items. 

•Borxb-tducalion Faalittes 
Authority for Independent 
Colleaes: capital construc- 
tion. 


MISSOURI 


•Department ot Higher Edu- 
cation. 

-Statutory planning authority 
for PHE. 

-Occasional PHE involve 
ment in planning 


•Student Grants, max. 
$1,500. PHE 84% TAD. 
needtiased ■ 

•Some merit programs avail- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents 


•Contracts with PHE Institu- 
tions (PHE only; state stat- 
utes }»miit contracting for 
educational and research 
services not available in the 

edto architecture); state- 
ger^rated funds. 
•Economic [^elopment 
Grants for Asn^ Re- 
searcfi. Innovation Centers, 
Centers tor Advanced Tech- 
nok^y, and Business Devet- 
ooment {PHE and public: 
PHE and pubtfc inslitutionc 
are eligible for i^^omic 
development grants; com- 
petitive basis) etate generat- 
ed funds and matching 
grants. 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax 

•BondS'-Mis^un Health and 
Education Fadlittes Aujnort- 
tj;;: capital construction. 
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state 


Recognition ot Private 
Higner bgucation in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion ot Private 

in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

*• TAD Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE " Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


MONTANA 


•Board ot Reqents of Higher 
Education 

'No 5tatu!or> pianfwq au 
ttioffty tor PHE 
-Orcasional PHE moWe 
men! »n planning 


•Sludenl Incentive Gfants. 

ma. tRfVl PHF *i 7"'; TAD 
max. ?DUU. rnz J / 0 1 r\u. 

need-based ' 


None 


None 


•PHE institutions exempt 

tfom property tax. 

•No f^ontana state sates 

•No bonding authority avail- 
able. 


NEBRASKA 


•Coordinatinq Commission 
for Postsecondafv Educa- 
tion. 

'Statutory planning authority 
lor PHE. 

■Occasional PHE involve 
ment in planning 


•State SchoiarshiD Award 

each individual institution, 
PHE 22% TAD. need-based 
•Scholarship Award Proaram. 


None 


None 


'PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax on ed- related 
items. 

•Bonds- Nebraska Educa- 
tion Finance Authority: 


max.: discretion of each 
individual mstrtut^un. kHE 
24% TAD. need-^ased. 


buildings and equipment 


NEVADA 


•Board 0* ReqentSj umversi- 
!y of ^tevada System. 
■No statutory planning au- 
thonty for PHE 
•Occasional PHE involve- 
ment in planning 


•Qtiir(ont InronitvP Grsnt 

max. $2,000, PHE 0^4 TAD, 
needba^ 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from sales 
and properly tax on ed-relat- 
ed Items. 

•Bonding authority available 


NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


•Poslsecondarv Education 
Commission. 

'Statutory planmng authority 
for PHE. 

-Extensive PHE involvement 
in planning. 


•Incentive Program, max. 
$1,000, PHE 20. 7% TAD, 
need' and merit-based ' 
•Some rr^rit programs avail- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents. 


•Danmoulh Medcal Educa- 
tion PfOQram (provides op- 
fX5ftunit«s for medical edu- 
cation at private medical 
schools only: formal con- 
tracts, rene^tiated annual- 
ly); state-generated funds. 


None 


•PHE pay property tax ac 
cording to local municipal 
policy. 

•No sales tax in I^w Hamp- 
shire. 

•Bonding authority available. 
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State 



NEW 
JERSEr 



Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



♦ Board of Higher Education . 
-Sialulory planning authority 
for PHE 

■1 PHE representaiive 
PHE extremety involved m 
planning 



ERIC 



Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 



' Tuition Aid Grants , max 
$3,700, PHE 35% TAD. 
need- based. 

•Educational Opportumiy 
Fund. max. $1,950. PHE 
33% TAD, need based 
• Garden State Scholarship , 
max. $1,000, PHE 27% TAD, 
nfaed' and merit-based. 
♦ Part-Time I'uition Aid 
Grants , max. $2,775. PHE 
24% TAD. need-ba£3d.' 
•Some merit programs avail- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents 
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Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 



Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



to Professional SchcH)ls 
of Nursing (to support the 
operational expenses of 
PHE nursing Krf^ools; enroll- 
TOHt-based); sfate-general- 
ed functe 

'Challenge Grant Pfogrant 
(to promote educational 
opportunities for minority 
and disadvantaged sJudents; 
COTpetittve oranls), state- 
generated funds. 
' Dental SchK)l Support (to 
siip|»rt the operation of a 
second dental school m the 
state). 

^Competitive Grant Pro- 
grams (PHE and fHJblfc; to 
supjK)ft 3 wide variety of 
activities including comput- 
ers in cunicula. htjmanit»s. 
mat"! and science education, 
and retention inhiattves). 
' Educauonal OpoortiKiitv 
Fund fEOF) Program (to 
support the (^rational b% 
penses of EOF programs at 
independent colleges). 



•Independent 


•PHE exempt from pr(^rty 


Coiteoes and 


and sales tax on ed- related 


Universitv Aid 


items. 


Act (provides 


•Bonds -New Jersey Higher 


general pur- 
pose, direct 


Education Facilities Authori- 


ty: capital constructK)n. 


funding to 




private non 




profit colleges 




and universi- 




ties); slate 




generated 




funds 





Slate 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


NEW 
MEXICO 


•Comrnssion on Hiqher 
Education. 

-Statutory planning authority 
tor PHE. 

-Occasional PHE involve- 
ment in planning. 


•StiKtent Incentive Grant, 
max. $2,500. PHE 4,6% 
TAD, need-based 
•Student Choice, max. $104/ 
credit tiour (up to $2,500). 
PHE 100% TAD, need- 
teased.' 

•State Work Sliatv Program 
available for eligible PHE 
students. 

•One merit program available 
for eltgitfe PHE students. 


•Correctional Education 
Contract (College of Santa 
Fe only: Department of Cor- 
rections contract to provide 
wJucational services to in- 
mates; annual contract); 
state-generated funds. 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
tax. 

•PHE exempt from gicss 
sales tax. 

•No bonding authority avail- 
able. 
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State 



Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



NEW YORK 




'Board ot Regents, Universi- 
ty of the State of New YorK . 
-Statutory planning authority 
for PHE 

■Some PHE involvement in 
planning. 



1S2 



Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 



'Tuition Assistance Program , 
max, $3,650, PHE ^T/, 
TAD, need-based- 
*AKi (or Part-Time Study , 
max. $2,000. PHE 36.7% 
TAD. need based * 
•Some merit programs avail- 
able for eligible PHE stu- 
dents. 



Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 



General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 



Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



'Albert Einstein Chairs in 
Science and Atoert Sdiwei- 
tzer Chatfs in the Humani- 
Ites (to s^)port faculty chairs 
at PHE and public institu- 
tions; competitive-basis; 
time-limited contracts); state- 
generated turxls. 
'Ht pher Education Ooportu- 
nttv Program {to advam^ 
equal of^Kwtunity in higher 
education; competitive; an- 
nual contracts); state-gener- 
ated iuf^. 

•Centers for Advanced 
Technology {PHE and pub- 
lic; to foster economic devel- 
opment in New Yoi* state; 
competitive; annua) con- 
tracts); stale-generated 
funds. 

' Enrollment Grants to 
SchCKrfs ol MedN:ine and 
Dentgtry (PHE only; pro- 
vides partial state support 
for accredited medical 
sctwis; enrollmenl-basis); 
state-generated funds. 



' Bundv Aid 
(PHE only, 
provides gen- 
eral purpose, 
direct funding 
to PHE institu- 
tions; reim- 
bursement' 
basts); state- 
generated 
funds. 



•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax. 

'Bonds- Dormitorv Authority 
of the State of New YorK : 
capital c^nstructfon, equip- 
ment and renovations. 
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state 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE - Private Higher 

Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

' 1989 Dollars 
Dollars 


Specific Purfwse 
Grants arnJ Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Fducation 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


•Board of Governors, Uni- 
versitv of NoiHi Carolina. 
•Statulory planning authority 
for PHE. 

-Some PHE involvement m 
planning 


•Student Incentive Gran!, 
max. $1,500, PHE 48% TAD 
need based/^ 

•Leaisiative Tuition Grants 
(tuition equataation flat non- 
need), max, $1,150. 
•Some merit f^ograms avail- 
able for eiigiWe PHE stu- 
dents. 


•Pfivale Medical School Atd 
{10 support PHE medical 
schools: enrollment-based: 
annua) contracts): state- 
generated funds. 


None 


•PHE exempt from sates 
and pro^^rty tax. 
•DOnoS"nionn i/aruinia 
Hiqtier Education Facilrties 
Authorrtv: capttaMactlities. 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 


•Board oi Hiqher Education. 


•Student Financial Assistance 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax. 

•No bonding authority avail- 
able. 


-No statutory planning au- 
ttwrity for PHE 
•Occasional PHE involve- 
ment in planning. 


Pft^ram, max. ^0, PHE 
17.8% TAD. need-based' 
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State 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE • Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

•* TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Pulicy 

• PhE - Private Higher 
Education 


ERIC 


OHIO 


•Board of Regents. 
•Statutory planning authority 
for PHE 

•Occasional PHE planning 


•Instructional Grants, max 
$3,306. PHE 30% TAD. 
need-based 

•Student Cfioice Grants, non- 
need, max not to exceed 
2S% of average undergradu- 
ate subsidy to state institu^ 
tions, 1989 90 funding of 
$590. PHE 100% TAD' 

87 


♦Super Comouter Center 
iservm to PHE); state^ 
generated funds. 
•Podiatry Medicine (PHE 
only: to cupport podiairic 
ed : funds distributed 
through stale ir^stitution 
negotiations); stale-^ner- 
ated funds and tx)nd issues 
•Aid to Non-ProW Medical 
and Dental Schools (to tn- 
crea^ no. of students enter- 
ing nnedical/dental profes- 
sions: enrollment-based); 
state-generated fum^. 
•Thomas Edison Prcsram 
(PHF nuhfif* matchins funds 
to stimulate research, com- 
petftive-basis); state-generat- 
ed tur{^ 

•Indeoenctent Colteae Chal- 
len<» Prooram (PHE ot)\y: to 
enhance fine liberal arts pro- 
grarrs: funds awarded at 
discretion of legislature; 
competitive awards); state- 
generated funds. 
•Speda) Proas, lor Teacher 
Ed, {state subsidy for teach- 
er ed. colleges); state-gener- 


None 


*PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax 

♦Bonds-Ohio HiQfier Educa- 
tion Faciliti^ Commission* 
capital facilities 
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State 


Recognition of Private 

UtnhAr {<*Wt if^^f inn tn 

nlyncr coucduun »n 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 

in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


OKLAHOMA 


•State Regents ^or Higher 
Education. 

-Statutory planning authonly 
for PHE. 

-Occas!onal PHE mvo've- 
menf in planning 


•TuitKjn AkJ Grants, max. 
$1,000. PHE 12 6% TAD. 
need-based.' 

•Some merit programs avail- 
able to elfgible PHE students. 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt Irom all sales 
and properly tax on ed-refat 
ed Items. 

•No bonding authority avail- 
able 


OREGON 


Otlice of Educafional Policy 
and Plannrng 

•Statulory planning authonty 
for PHE 

•Extensive PHE involvement 
in planning 


'Need Grant Program, max. 
$1,710. PHE 14 5% TAD, 
need-based 

•Cash Award Proqram. max 
$804. PHE 44.8% TAD. 
need- and ment-based ' 


•Purchase ot Educational 
ServK^s from Independent 
ColleqesiPHE only: the 
slate contracts with non- 
sectartan colleges to provide 
educational services: enroH- 
meni-tjased: time-hmited 
contracts): state- generated 
funds 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
tax. 

•No sales tax m Oregon. 
•Bonding authority available 
for capital facilities and 
equipment. 
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State 


Recognition of Private 


Inclusion '^f Private 




Higher Education in 


Higher Education 




State Planning 


in Student Subsidy 




• PHE - Private Higher 


Polcy 




Education 


* 1989 Dollars 

•* TAD ■ Total Award 

Dollars 


PENNSYL- 


•Stale Deoafimepl of Educa- 


•Slate Grant Program max 


VANIA 


tion 


$2,100, PHE 44% TAD, 


•Statutory Planning authority 


needtjased/* 




fof PHE 


•Merit programs available to 




■Some PHE involvement m 


eligible PHE students 




planning. 
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Specific Puri»)se 


General 


Tax Policy 


Rrant^ and Contracts 


PuriMJse 


• PHE - Private Higher 


10 r nvaiC nignci c.uu 


DirPTt 

L/fi 


Education 


cation 


branis 




* PHE - Private Higher 






Education 






•State-Aid^ InsDUittons 


•Institutional 


•PHE exempt from property 


(PHE only; provides atd to 


Assistance 


and sales tax 


medtcai, veterinary, engi- 


Grams llA) 


•Bonds -Pennsylvania High- 


n^nng, optometry arnJ other 


{PHE only; 


er Education Faaltties 


disciplines, fund allocations 


unrestncted 


Agency; faciWie^ only. 


determined by vote o1 legis- 


aid grams are 




lature); state-generated 


made to all 




funds. 


PHE institu- 




•Eauipmenl Grants (PHE 


tions not in- 




and puttie; to Si^*or\ aca^ 


cluded m ihe 




demic equipment purchases; 


stata-aided 




enrollment and reimburse- 


category); 




ment-based); state-generat- 


annual appro- 




ed funds. 


prialions 




•Ben Franklin Partnership 


through state- 




(PHE and public; to provide 


Generated 




funds, matched by area 


.unds 




businesses to university 






research centers); state 






generated funds 







I 




State 



RHODE 
ISLAND 



SOUTH 
CAROLINA 




Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



•Board ol Governors <0f 
Higher Ecfucatfon . 
'Nostalulory planning au- 
thority for PHE 
'Occasional PHE involve- 
nient in planning 



Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

' 1989 Dollars 

TAD - Total Award 
Dollars 



•Commisstbn on HKjh er 
Education . 

•Statute^ planning authorrty 
for PHE. 

'Occasional PHE involve- 
from in planning. 
■St^ory Advisory Council 
of Private College Presi- 
dents. 



' Scholarship and Grant Pro- 
gram , max. $2,000. PHE 
18.3% TAD, menl- and need- 
based' 



Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 



General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 



' Tuition Grant Pribram . i!ui 
lion equatization/neei'b^). 
max. $3760, PHE 100% 
TAD.' 



' Brown Medical Program (tc 
promote medical education 
in Rhode Island: non-enroH- 
meril or degree-baswJ: an- 
nual contract); state-generat- 
ed funds. 

' Governor s Math and Sci- 
ence Program (PHE and 
public: ojntracl program to 
offer college- level math and 
science education for Rb(KJe 
Island students: institutions 
are chosen by the state), 
stale generated funds. 



' Instructional Grants • The 
Ctrttino Edoe Program (PHE 
and private: to improve un- 
dergraduate instruction in 
the st?te; competitive-basis): 
state-y^nerdt^ funds. 
' Centers for Excellence in 
Teacher s EdiK^ation (PHE 
and private, to encourage 
the development of exem- 
plary programs in teacher s 
education, competitive ba- 
sis): earmarked state sales 
tax revenues. 



None 



None 



Tax Policy 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 



•PHE exempt from property 
and sales tax, 
'Bomfe- Rhode Island 
Health and Education Build- 
ing Corporation : capital 
conslnjction. renovation and 
equipment {not backed by 
the state). 



'PHE exempt from property 
dod sales tax. 
•ivo bonding authority avail- 
able. 



V; 
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State 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

TAD - Total Award 
Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

• PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

• PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


•Board of Regents 
No statutory ^rfanning au- 
thority tor PHE 
-Occasional PHE involve 
ment m planning 


•Student Incentive Grants, 
max, $600, PHE 33% TAD. 
need-based 

•Tuition Equalization Grants, 
(need-based), max $250, 
PHE lOty^iTAD - 
•Ment programs available to 
eligible PHE students 


ftone 


None 


•PHE exempt from properly 
and sales tax 

•No bonding authority avail- 
able 


TENNESSEE 


•Htoher Education Commrs- 
sion. 

'Polcy planning authority for 
PHE. 

•Some PHE involvenient m 
planning. 


•Student Assistance Awards, 
max. $1,290. PHE 46,8% 
TAD. need-based/ 
•Merit programs available to 
eligible PHE students. 


•Contract Education^ Pro- 
cfam (PHE and public; to 
provide programs and ser- 
vices not necessarily provid- 
ed by the state; competitive; 
annual contracts); slate- 
generated funds. 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
and sa^ tax on ed-related 
items. 

•No bonding authority avail* 
able. 


TEXAS 


•Texas Hiaher Education 
Coofdtnatins Board. 
'No statutory planning au- 
thority for PHE 
•Some PHE involvement m 
pJanning, 


•Tuition Equ^ization Grants, 
ineed-based). max. $1,900. 
PHE 100% TAD.'' 
•State Work Study Program 
available for eligible PHE 
students. 


•Advar^ed Technok^v Pro- 
gram (PHE and public; to 
promote economic develop- 
ment in the slate; competi- 
tive-basis); state-generated 
functe. 


None 


•PHE exmpi from proj^rty 
^nd sales tax on ed-related 
ittms. 

•Bijnding authority available 
ior ca}«al construction and 
equipment. 


UTAH 


'State Board of Reoents 
-Statutory planning aulhonly 
for PHE. 

-Occasional PHE involve- 
ment m planning. 


•Incentive Grants, max. 
$2,500. PHE 2% TAD. need- 
based: 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from properly 
and sates tax on ed^relate^ 
items. 

•No bonding authority avail- 
able. 
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State 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Edia^tion 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

TAD ' Total Award 
Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


VERMONT 


•Hmhdr Educatron Planninq 
Commission. 

-Forum for communication, 
•PHE repfesenlation on 
commission 

-Acfvisory role !o governor. 


•Incentive Grants, n^x. 
$5,200. PHE 57 8% TAD, 
needt?ased, 

•Pan-Time Student Grant, 
max. $3,900. PHE 49 8% 
TAD. need^t^d. 
•Non-De(^ee Student Grant 
Program, max. $1,000, PHE 
S% TAD. need'l^sed. 
•Tuition Differential Grant, 
maxjim PHE 100% 
TAD. need-based.^ 
•Slate Work Study Program 
available 


None 


None 


•Any collep property pur- 
chased after April 1941 is 
subject to local properly 
taxes accordir^ to fixed 
valuations set at the time of 
acquisition. 

•PHE exempt from sales 
tax. 

•Bonds- Vermont Education 
and Health Buildinqs 
Finance Aoencv: conduit 
lor tax exempt bonding at 
market rates 


VIRGINIA 


•State Council of Higher 
Education. 

■No statutory planning au- 
Ihofity for PHE. 
•Some PHE tnvolvement in 
planning. 


•Oolteoe Sdiolarship Assis- 
tance Proflram. max. $2,000, 
PHE 24% TAD. need-ljased. 
•Tuition ^sls--ce Grant 
ProQram, (tuftk)n equaftza- 
lion/flat^non-need), max. 
$1.5{K), PHE100%TAD.^ 
•State Work StiaJv Prooram 
available for efigiWe PHE 
students. 

•Merit programs avail^le to 
eligible PHE students. 


•Contracts for Services Pro- 
gram (PHE only; to pur- 
chase educational services 
from PHE institutions: com- 
petitive: time^limited con- 
tracts): state^neraled 
funds. 


None 
1-UJ3 


•PHE exempt from property 
asHi sales tax. 
•Bonds-Viramta Coiteae 
BuikJina Authc^ity: buildings 
and equipment. 
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state 


Recognition of Private 
Higtier Education in 
State Planning 
* PHE ' Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Subsidy 
Policy 

• 1989 Dollars 

" TAD - Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu^ 
cation 

• PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 


WASHING- 
TON 


•HKjhsr Education Coordi- 
t\a\m Board. 

Stamtory planning authonty 
for PHE 

■Some PHI: mvolvemeni in 
planning 


•Need Grant Program, max. • 
variable grant not to exceed 
l5%of stulent's cost of 
attendance. PHE 12*4 TAD, 
need-based.* 

•State Work StiKiy Program 
availaWe for el*gtbte PHE 
students 

•Merit programs available for 
e{igib!e PHE students 


•Displaced Honwmaker 
Pfcaram (PHE and ouWtc; 
state a>ntracts wrth institu- 
tions to provide educational 
programs and centers (or 
dispfacKl homemakefs): 
state-generate funds. 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
taxes 

•PHE must pay sales tax 
•BorKJs-Washington HKjher 
Education Facilities /^ithori^ 
t^: capital constuiction. 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


•Board of Directors, State 
College System, 
Statutory planning authority 
for PHE. 

•Exlensive PHE mvoivemenl 
in planning. 


•Higher Education Grant 
Program, max $1,640. PHE 
22.8% TAD, merit' and need- 
based 


None 


None 


•PHE exempt from property 
tax on ed-related ffems. 
■PHE exempt from sates 
tax. 

•No bonding authority avail- 
abte 
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state 


Recognition of Private 
Higher Education in 
State Planning 
• PHE ■ Private Higher 
Education 


Inclusion of Private 
Higher Education 
in Student Suljsidy 
Policy 

* 1989 Dollars 

" TAD • Total Award 

Dollars 


Specific Purpose 
Grants and Contracts 
to Private Higher Edu- 
cation 

* PHE - Private Higher 
Education 

1 


General 
Purpose 
Direct 
Grants 


Tax Policy 

* PHE • Private Higher 
Education 


WISCONSIN 


•Board of fleqents. Universt- 


•Hiqfwr Education Grants, 
max. $1.8(30. PHE Co TAD. 
need-based 

•Tuition Grant Pmram. (tui- 
tion equalizationneed-based). 
max $2,172. PHE lOCi 
TAD.' 

•Merit arnJ other targeted 
programs available to eligible 
PHE students 


•Medfcal Educalion Contract 


None 


•PHE must pay property 
taxes when larx) is over 80 
acres 

•PHE pxemol from sates 
tax 

•Bonds- -Wisconsin Healtfi 
and Educalronal Facihties 


ty of Wisconsin System 


(PHE only: to increase den- 
la! education opportunrties 
by ofovtding slale Imanctal 
ast^'Siance: enrollnent- 
based, annual conUacls): 
stale-generated funds 


No statutory planning au- 

.hority for PHE 

■Some PHE involvement m 

planning 


AuthontY capital construc- 
tion 


WYOMING 


•Board of Trustees, Universi- 
ty of Wyoming 
■Ihere are no private, non 
profit institutions m Wyo- 
ming 


•Incentive Grants, max, $800. 
PHE 0°i> TAD. need-based. 


None 


None 


•Not aw>^icatf e. There are 
no PHE rnstitutfons m Wyo- 
mng. 
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NOTES 



1. Thi» informiition in this chart was drawn friini 
the following sources: 

National AsMuriation ot State Schol- 
arship and Grant Programs (NASSC»P) (21st 
Annual Survey Kepi^rt), I^H'^-^) Academic Year. 

State AssiHTiation I-xecutives Council (SAFC), 
Febrium^ IWJI 

Educatiim C ommission ot the 
Slates' M)'Slt^tt* Sumy of Sttih' Pofu tc^ A^ftrhn\i 
hukiKUilcnt Collc^r> iwd linhrrr<ifn'<, William 
/umeta. University ot Washinglim, 1"S8. 

2. The percentage ot tiUal award dollars (TAD) 
cited tor this stale may include lx)th private 
higher eiiucatiini .md proprietary institutions. 

3. Alabama makes direct appropriations to six 
institutiims (a tittal ot $2,8S3,374 for l^H^-W). 
These institutions an* not eligible for luitiim 
eijuah/alion grants. 

4. The jxTcentage of Iota! award dollars (TAD) 
cited f4>r this state reprt*sents private higher 
education imly. 

5. Ninety sewn jXTcent ol the total award di>llars 
(TAD) are tor private higher tnlucation; 3*7/ are 
for-pn^fit speciali/tHd business schiH>ls (candi- 
dates for regional accreiiitation). 
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The grant maximum information for the State 
Student Incentive Grant Pn>gram and the Tui- 
tiim Grant Program is Ci>rrivt throughout the 
1^HM-9{) school year. I he Kentucky I.egislature 
votL>d to incrtMse funding for these prt>grams 
startmg in lWt)-^l. 

7 While some small contracts Ivtween the state 
and various Kentucky private higher etiucatiim 
institutions exist, they are not systematic or 
widespread. 

8, Texas will begin funding its new Texas Educa- 
tional Opportunities C^rant Program (not includ- 
vti in this chart) in 1*^K This need-based pro- 
gram will be available to h>th private higher 
education and public school students. 

^. These funds are included above as part of the 
Incentive Grant Program. 

H). The grant maximum for the NeivJ Grant Pro- 
gram is cappt'd at public research university 
costs. 



Appendix D 

Summary of Previous Reports on 
State Policy and Private 
Higher Education 

I. The Ciirnugu^ Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher F-duCtition, The 5h?fi's ami Primtc lii^ihcr 
LiiuoUiou: Prvblvmi^ ami PoUcici> iu a Ncjv Era, 
(S<in Francisar. Jt>ssey-Bass Publishers, 1477), 
84 pp. 

I he report addresses the public 
pi^licy and financial responsibilities of the states 
toward undergraduate education within non- 
pn>fit private institutions of higher education. 
The report expUtres the precariiuis economic 
position ot manv piivate institutions in the 
lM7l)s, evahiates federal and stale programs 
undertaken during this periini and makt»s spv- 
cific reoMninendatums for future action. 

Cienerally, the council addressed the 
economic pi>sifii>n of the private secUir, the 
major slate pn^grams in place to support pri- 
vate education and spiHrial concerns and atti- 
tudt^ regarding the impact of stale support on 
both public and private institutions. The major 
pi^ints in the repint were: 

The private sector should be valued 
by states for its independent governance, diver- 
sity, high standards of academic freedom, edu- 



cational access for low-income students, focus 
on liberal learning, competition with and pi^len- 
tial tax savings to the public sector. 

_ The public stvt4>r should pr4)vide 
policy and financial assistance in ways lhat 
encourage Kilanwd ctmipetition and preserve 
the private st*clor's indept*ndence. The council 
opposed inwme lax credits and deductions as 
regressive, discouraged ' biiiling out' individual 
institutions as disrupti% e to competitive forces 
and suppi^rled cwrdination of federal and slate 
giuernment policies toward higher educatiim. 

Private inslilulion^i should be fullv 
i: ^ jlved in all state planning and cin>rdlnaling 
efforts. 

Slale financial aid programs should 
be tailored to fit kxal Ci^nditions and strive to 
provide equality of opportunity, including 
choice of instituticMis (in- and out-of-state), 
through programs such as need-based student 
aid, tuition-offset grants, contracts for services, 
categorical grants and direct institutional grants. 
Slates must rea>gnize that such different types 
of support mav have very different conse- 
quences. 
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Because ot declines^ in population 
and enwllmenl, private-sector dependence on 
tuition and an increase in the tuition gap be- 
tween public and private institutions, the next 
dtvade will see increasing pressure for scarce 
resources. Public-stvtor suppi>rt may include 
the ab«.>rption of some venerable private insti- 
tutions into the public stvlor, allow their demise 
or assist simie of tnem in becoming mi>re dis- 
tinctive through caa»tul cimrdination of aca- 
demic programs or new construction. 

The major recommendations of the 
u'port were: 

States should presiTve and stR^ngth- 
en private higher education in ways that protect 
the traditional autonomy of private institutions 
and shiuild not cause significant disadvantage 
to public institutions. 

iii. Private institutions should continue 
to plan ahead to improve their economic situa- 
tions and minimi/re their dependency on gov- 
ernment. 

_ The ft*deral giwernment should 
continue to expand and enhance the federal 
student financial aid programs to become the 
major vehicles of assistance for needy students 
to meet bi^th noninstructional and instructional 
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costs. In the national interest, the federal gov- 
ernment has a special financial resfHinsibility to 
increase suppi^rt to research universities. 

State governments should aggres- 
sively pursue the development of long-range 
policies for private higher education. 

— Financial aid to students should be 
the primary vehicle for channeling state funds 
into private institutions, 

mmm, Nced'based state student-aid pro- 
grams should adequately funded to allow 
students genuine choict% provide adev]uately for 
bi>th noninstructional and instructional cost, 
provide for a maximum tuition grant that is the 
same or higher than the fedenil State Student 
Incentive Grant (SSIG) program, and support 
student work-study and loan programs. 

_ State programs of suppi^rt should 
give consideration to the pi>ssibilily of direct 
institutional grants, incentive grants, state con- 
tracts and cost-of-education grants to institu- 
tions. 

State student aid programs should 
allow but be neutral in their effwts on the inter- 
state flow of students. 
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rrivolo colleges and universilies 
should hv exempt from property, sales and 
t)ther state and kval taxes. 

^ Public institulioas should consider 
the potential effect on the private sector before 
expanding their institutions or programs. 

_ Private colleges and universities 
should be fully represented in all state cimrdi- 
naling mechanisms. 

The 12 council membi-rs includetl. 

Clark Kerr, chairman, C arnegie Council on Poli- 
cies Studies in I ligher Education 

Nolen M. Hllison, president, Cuyahoga Ct>m- 
munitv College 

E.K. Fretwell Jr., president. Slate University 
of New York College at Buffalo 

Philip R. l et/ professt^r of siKial medicine and 
director. Health Policy Program, Ujiiversity of 
California, S.in Francisco 

Margaret L. A. Mac Vicar, assiKiate professor of 
physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Rosemary Park, professor of education emeri- 
tus, University of California. Los Angeles 

James A Perkins, chairman of the bt>ard. In- 
ternational Coimcil for Educational Develop- 
ment 

Alan Pifer, president, 1 he Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 



Ji>seph B. Plait, president, Claremont University 
Center 

Lois D. Rice, \ president. College Entrance 

Examinatitm Board 
William M. Roth, trustee, t:arnegie Institute, 

Washington, DC. 
Stephen II Spurr, professor. l.BJ SchtH>l of 

Public Affairs, University of Texas 

2. Task Force on Slate Policy and Independent 
1 ligher Education, limil ki'fvrt twil RiWftwwmia- 
tiim<. lAmver: Education Commission i>f the 
Stales, lune 1*^77, S2 pp. 

In spring 1^7b, an !l-mcmber task 
ftjrce, chosen from both the private and public 
higher education sectors, was appointed to 
define the n>le of the independent sector in the 
total state system of poslsecondary education 
for the l^HOs. 

The task force was driven by sever- 
al concerns: the continued ability of states to 
offer high-quality education oppi^rlunities at 
reastmable ci>sl; the ni-ed to develi»p an effective 
pluralistic system of higher education lhat in- 
cludes the independent sector as integral to the 
total n?sourct.>s of the state; and the recognition 
that there is no single st^Iution ei^ually applica- 
ble in all states. 
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The task force focused on construct- 
ing a framework within which state policy 
makers could formulate policies according to an 
individual state's needs and priorities. The 
major findings of the report were: 

Declines in the college-age pi>pula- 
lion, limited financial reM>urces and other new 
challenges may increase tensions between pub- 
lic and private institutions competing for scarce 
resources, 

_ Now that postsecondary educatum 
as a whole is not expanding, public and inde- 
pendent institutions can no longer afford to 
develop apart from each other 

Each state needs to understand the 
independent sector, such as educational access 
to low-income students, the high proportiim of 
degrees granted, value orientation of denomina- 
tional affiliations, contribution to research and 
graduate training, the diversity that specialized 
mission and clienteles add to the higher educa- 
tion system, independent governance and the 
availability of the benefits of the independent 
sector's resources at a fraction of the cost in tax 
di>llars. 
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The major recommendations of the 
task force were: 

Each state should construct a specif- 
ic policy i^arding the independent a>lleges 
and universities that serve its citizens. States 
should develop such fwlicy in light of clear 
state purposes and a detailed understanding of 
the role and condition of independent institu- 
tions. 

... Statewide planning should include 
the full participation of the independent sector. 

i» Depending on the state's goals for 
pistsecondary education, the slate's planning 
approach will favor one i>f two alternatives: a 
student-centered approach or an institution- 
centered approach. 

«^ Slate policy makers should be sensi- 
tive to the concessions to private institutional 
autonomy that are made necesi^ry under condi- 
tions of state supjx^rt. 

States shctuld am^ider appropriattf 
programs that utilize the rt^>urces of the inde- 
pendent sector by providing support to inde- 
pendent institutions or their students. 



« Stntfs should first give consider- 
ation to the development of ndetiuately funded 
need-based student grant prtigrams to allow 
null choice among institutions. 

^ State programs of suppi>rt should 

give consideration to the possibility of direct 
institutional grants, tuition equalization grants, 
contracts and cost-of-educatit>n grants to institu- 
tions. 

«^ Programs of support to the inde- 
pendent sector should be continually monitored 
and assessed for effectiveness. 

— The respi>nsibility for monitoring 
the independent stxtor, in a program of state 
suppt>rt of independent institutions, should rest 
primarily with the state. 

Task force participants included-. 

Otis R. Bowcn, chairman, governor of Indiana 
Richard C. Hawk, vice chairman, president. 

Higher Education Assistance Foundation, 

Minnestila 

Martha E. Church, president. Hood College, 
Maryland 

Harold L. Enarson, president, Ohio State 
University 

John Caffnev, executive dimtor, AsstKiation 
of Independent Colleges and Universities of 
Michigan 



Joseph C. Harder, state senator, majority leader 

and chairman, Education Committi-e, Kansas 
T. Edward Hollander, chancelli>r. Board of 

I ligher Education, New Jersey 
Vera Kat/, state representative, Oregi>n 
Dan M. Martin, president, AsMxriated Colleges 

of the Midwest, and vice chairman, Illinois 

Board of Regents 
The Reverend ). Donald Monan, president, 

BosHm College, MassKhusetts 
Morgan Odell, executive director, AssiKialit»n 

of Independent California Colleges and 

Universities 

Kenneth R. Reeher, exixutive directi»r, Pennsyl- 
vania Higher Education Assistance Agency 

Lois Rice, vice president. College Entrance 
Examination Bixird (CEEB) and directiir, 
Washington Office of CEEB, Washington, P.C. 

Cameron V\'fst, president. North Carolina 
AsstKiation of Independent Colleges and 
Universities 

Richard W. Jonsen, project director. Education 
Commission of the States 



